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Freemen and Slaves. An Historical Tragedy, aw hive Aets. By 
WituraMm Bax. 


There is more power, more pathos, more true poetry, and a better 
sense of the dramatic, in this historical tragedy, than in any attempt of 
the kind we have seen for a long time. As specimens of dialogue, 
poetical and yet natural, animated and impassioned, yet wholly free 
from bombast, some of the scenes are almost pertect. There is also a 
quick and delicate perception of character, a feeling for nature, and an 
exquisite faculty of description, which remind us of “ Philip Van Arte- 
veldt "—the most exquisite poem by far that our latter days have seen. 
The recollection of it is brought to our minds not by any imitation in the 
work before us, but by a certain affinity of mind and feeling, and a pre- 
vailing tone of thoughtfulness and elegance common to both. Mr. Ball's 
style is wholly different from that of Mr. Taylor; he has a manner of his 
own, which is strongly marked, and after all, the often misused word, 
mannerism, is, in one sense, only another term for originality. In 
** Philip Van Arteveldt”” the poet throws himself upon the vast and irre- 
gular stores of the old chroniclers—particularly Froissart, who has told 
the whole dramatic story of the son of the brewer of Ghent—the most 
poetic of demagogues—with wonderful fulness, and with all his romantic 
and almost magical effect. Mr. Ball, on the contrary, has drawn upon 
the more concise and severe narrative of the ancient Roman historians ; 
and he seems to have been as successful in catching their spirit, their suc- 
cinctness, and severity, as Mr. Taylor was in seizing the manner and 
spirit of the chroniclers. For his tenderer emotions he has had recourse 
to his own heart, as the classical historians give none of them to their 
fragmentary narrative, whereas Froissart furnished Mr. Taylor with most 
of his, or at least opened positions and situations from which feeling and 
pathos flowed of necessity, as the stream from the fountain-head. 

The hero of Mr. Ball’s tragedy is Spartacus, the free-born shepherd of 
Thrace, the captive and slave to the conquering Romans, and gladiator 
at Capua, who, at first, merely heading thirty revolted gladiators who 
fled from their owner Lentulus, and then taking the command of the 
slaves, who rose everywhere against the cruelty and oppression of their 
masters, gained great victories in the field against Roman armies, killed 
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two of their consuls, and, for a while, shook the republic to its very 
foundations. In the main incidents he has closely followed the ancient 
historians,* and his episodes of love and conjugal affection are so 
simple and subordinate, that even the severe genius of Alfieri might 
approve of them. The retreat of Spartacus and his band to the summit 
of Mount Vesuvius, their nocturnal descent, their victory over the 
Romans, who guarded and girded the foot of the mountain, are all true 
to history, and in a high order of dramatic poetry. ‘The nice attention to 
localities and scenery contribute in a striking manner to the effect pro- 
duced, 

The drama opens at the house of Pansa, in the neighbouring city of 
Pompeii, where Spartacus, who has not yet thrown off the yoke, has some 
friends among the slaves, who are anxiously expecting that decisive 
movement. The following dialogue will aid the reader in understanding 
the plot, while it cannot fail of delighting by its genuine poetry. Those 
who have traced the river Sarno, in its romantic course, will again hear 
the music of its water as they read the delicious rhapsody of Rhea. 


- 


Fausta. What wouldst thou, Rhea? Say! 
Twice hast thou turned me from my ev’ning task, 
And my sad thoughts, by nods and meaning smiles 
That I would fain not heed ; nay, that I heed 
Only to save thee from ungentle words, 
Or anger, that this game, thy idle wont, 
May pluck upon thee, maiden. Hast forgot? 
This is not Thrace or Gaul, nor these the woods 
And valleys, the dear dwellings of our sires— 
Our vanquished, slaughtered, unforgotten sires! 
Rhea. Fausta, | know full well we are in bonds, 
And, when they weigh not lightly, ’tis my care 
To ease them as | may. Yet in the house 
Of our good master Pansa 
Fausta. Rhea, peace ' 
The goodness of our master is, to be 
Less evil than bis fellows, and no more. 
What! canst thou be in bondage, and content? 
Rhea. 1 say not so: | hate the bonds I wear. 
I would be free to take the thing | covet 
Unquestioned, though in a king’s lap it lay, 
And Envy watched it with a tireless eye. 
L would cast off this brief and common vest, 
And move adorned in purple, and in gems 
Whose price might ransom Rome—were she in bonds ; 
And then a hundred slaves should wait my will, 
Look anxiously towards me, and obey—— 
Fausta. And make thy board and slumbers insecure ! 
Thou wouldst be, then, a tyrant, and have slaves ? 
Rhea, Nay, not a tyrant; but I would have slaves 
To tend, obsequiously, a thousand wants 
That, I am very sure, I then should have, 
Though now I know them not. Oh, the dear thought, 
That makes me quiver as my fancy runs 
Q’er all the services I should require, 
If fortune gave me such necessities ! 
To take a bath I should not wander, then, 
To where our river Sarno, ’mid the roots 
Of the old hill, hath made a secret place, 























* Unfortunately Livy’s narrative of this extraordinary war is among his lost books. 
We have nothing but the heads of Libs. xev. xevi. and xevii., which contained the 
history of Spartacus. 
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A sparry cave, where daylight seems a guest 
And not a master ; and where myrtle bowers 
And hiding trees, have made the waveless pool 
A mustery of quiet loneliness.— 

No longer there, but in a marble vase, 

With heated water filled, I should recline 
And gaze on storied walls, or, rising thence, 
My slaves would o’er me pour, from head to foot, 
A costly orient perfume that should fold 

In dreamy sweetness every dearest sense, 
And give me pleasures from Elysium stolen. 

Fausta. Wouldst thou betray thy beauty to a train 
Of human enemies that serve and hate thee? 

Rhea, Oh, Fausta, hush! to serve is not to hate. 

Fausta. It is with me. 

Rhea, I had forgotten that. 

Fausta. I was a happy mother, happy wife. 

And tree and peaceful was my distant home : 
War made me then a slave. Thou knowest well 
That shame or servitude are the good gifts 

Of Rome to conquered women ; but to men 

Her gifts are death, or fetters worse than death. 
I had a husband—the great Gods alone, 
Winnowing the world, could find his fellow out ; 
My love and his desert no words can tell :— 
Where is he? 

Rhea. Dead? 

Fausta, No—worse! he is disgraced ’ 
1 had a daughter, Rhea, and I live— 

A mother lives—to thank the gods she died ! 
| had a son—— 

Rhea. No more ; thy many griefs—- 

Fausta. I say | have ason, a noble youth, 
Brave, happy, free ! 

Rhea, This is good comfort, then. 

Fausta. The comfort is, | dare not own my child. 

Rhea. Not own him? 

Fausta. No; lest his prosperity 
Take blight from the infection of my lot, 

And my son live to curse me. 

Rhea. Ob, forbear ! 
These thoughts disturb thy reason. Thou art wise 
But, in the combat of this life, hast got 
Some hurt that does not heal. 

Fausta. Nor ever will. 

Rhea. And when the enmity of chance offends 
The ancient bruises of thy sorrows past, 

"lis bitter for thee, and too hard to bear. 

Let us, then, change our theme ; ‘tis ever wise 
‘To shun the warfare of afflicting thoughts. 
Now hear me, and, | pray thee, heedtully. 

1 come from one who is a suitor bold, 

Not to thy beauty, but to the dark gift 

Thou hast of seeing dimly, from afar, 
Before their birth, th’ events of future time. 

I tremble inly as I speak of it! 

Fausta. Is he a Thracian that demands my aid ? 

Rhea. He is, and must have known thee, too, right well ; 
At least he says that, once, this fillet bound 
‘The maiden tresses of thy raven hair. | 

Fausta. What band is that? quick, Khea, give it me, 
Now all heaven’s stars be thanked! ’tis he at last! 

Rhea. Who is he, then? 

Fausta. W bere is he—tell me, where ’ 
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In the next scene the hero appears, and the poet's tone rises to sub- 


limity. 


There is a wild and stern grandeur in every note. 


Scene ILL.—An orange grove. 
Enter Fausta. 


Fausta. This is a fitting hour; the darkness hides 
Blushes and chains. 1 would not be ashamed 


To meet my husband. 


Enter Spartacus. 


Spart. Fausta! bist! 
Fausta. Who speaks? 
Spart. "Tis 1. 

Fausta. Oh, Spartacus ! 

Spart. My noble wife! 

A freeman now embraces thee. 
Fausta, Thou free ! 
By service, purchase, manumission, how ? 

Spart. By no such means. On Baiae’s golden shore, 

There is a prison called * the hundred cells,” 

And there was I confined, with many more. 

A passage, left for air, le ud to a cliff 

That beetled high above a sandy beach 

Washed by confineless billows, which, methought, 
Cried, scornfully, ‘Slave, slave !” My fellow’s toil 
Freed me from chains ; I forced my outward way, 
And stood upon the dizzy precipice. 

By madness guided down a desperate path, 

I reached the margin of the babbling flood, 
Which, friendly the n, bore me to liberty. 

Fausta. But when was this? 

Spart. *Twas long ago; for fate 
Hath driven me since through many different lots, 
To hide myself till time should wear aw ay 
The marks and memories that fetters leave. 

A soldier; then a—dweller on the hills,— 
My foes will call it by another name; 
They bave some right to do so, for ’twas the "y 
Who made me what I was. 
lausta. Not what thou art. 
I joy to think thou hast a better change 
To tell me still. 
Spart. But that time calls me hence, 
I might tell many more, An hour will come, 
And gossip’s ti ales shall dower it with the charm 
That hardship borne, and death escaped or dealt, 
Throw o’er a brave man’s life. Enough that, now, 
1 have returned a voluntary guest 
To haunts where slaves and grief and guilt abide. 
Fausta. How sayest thou, Spartacus? <A willing guest 
Thou canst not be where vice and baseness dwell. 
Spart. In Capua, a certain Lentulus, 
Unmitigated villain! keeps a school 
Of gladiators, and grows hourly fat 
l pon the blood they spill. War's violence 
Or hunger made them his, bondsmen or slaves. 
One of this number 1; our destiny 
To learn the craft of arms, to fight and die 
On the arena where the people throng— 
(My curses sink them through the cleav ing earth !}— 
On days of great rejoicing ; or to fall 
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When some patrician scoundrel for a wife 
Who brought him much derision and much gold, 
Or son or sire, opprobrium of the state, 
Ordains a gladiator’s fight, and saith, 
* Let fifty “couple combat, twenty die ; 
Ay,—tw enty , say. Th’ expenses shall be mine, 
And fa thy zeal, good Lentulus, I'll pay. 
But see the ‘y be good men, well made and bold ; 
Tl have no fellows that might die without, 
No carrion things that, from disease or age, 
Are under bond to death, I'll have none such; 
But gallant creatures, rich in health and stre ngth, 
Brimful of life and daring, for on these, 
The spear, the trident, and the glaive, do deeds 
That are a credit to us, Lentulus. 
Fortune has given me drachmas, and ] know 
How to employ them nobly, as thou seest.” 
Fausta. But, Spartacus, thou art not one of those 
That make a trade of death in public schools, 
Or in th’ arena, or at festive boards, 
Where the rich Roman o’er his banquet lolls, 
Sips his Greek wine and jests with merry guests,— 
W hat time the brave are dying. 
Spart. I am one, 
The world with its strong arm still thrusts me on 
To do the things I hate. 
Fausta, It cannot be, 
It must not be! What, shall these dogs of Rome, 
Tired of all pleasures, taste a savage joy 
While thou art perilled amid rending arms 
And gushing blood and curses of despair! 
1 love thee better than all things on earth, 
But 1 would bid thee die by thine own sword 
Ere with such deep dishonour purchase life. 
Spart. Fausta, thou speakest well, and 1 would die, 
Did I not live for es for thee. 
Have | not wrongs to think of? Can I not 
Med’ cine to ev’ry evil with the hope 
To make th’ accursed Romans rue the day 
‘That made me childless, houseless, desperate ? 
Fausta. Thy means, oh, valiant Thracian, are as nought! 
Rome is a gi int, whom the angry gods 
Have sent to trample on this world of dust. 
Spart. ‘Thou speakest not as 1 would have thee speak ; 
But hear me, and when I have told my hopes, 
Call on the mighty demon of thy house, 
And, since he lends thee wisdom to foreknow 
The tasks that destiny appointeth men, 
Make use of this thy dreadful privilege, 
To learn my lot on earth, ‘That I shall die 
Thou canst not hide from me. "Tis known to all,— 
The how, the when, the wherefore, I would know. 
Fausta. Go on: thy words and cause have wrought in me, 
And, like a spell, have roused the mystic power 
My birthright gave me. Lo! th’ Invisible 
Move ’mid their shifting clouds, and I behold 
The works they shape. Before thy tale is done, 
The awful vision will be at the full, 
For wide and wider ope th’ eternal gates 
Of future times, and thousands tread the scene 
In vast and various action. IHaste,—go on ; 
Thy life already comes upon the stage. 
Spart, Thou know’st what I have ‘suffered, dared, and done, 
Because the gods had given me thee to love, 
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And children, and ahome. Glad times, long gone! re 
I am all woman when I think of them,— 
My honesty, my labour, and my blood, 
Were counterchanged by scoffs and stripes and bonds, 
And danger and dishonour of my house.— 
What follows? That Lowe a heavy debt, 
A lifetime of injustice, and have vowed 
To pay it to its uttermgst amount. 
I am, not weary yet, although the world 
Hath tried to weary mé@; my arm can strike, 
My heart remember stl. Now to my tale. i 
“The gladiators choose me for their chief, i 
And we have sworn to burst our bonds and hve, ' 
Or die the death of warriors and of men. 
Fausta [turning round wildly and speaking with prophetic fury. | 
° Hush! for the spirit-priests of Truth are here ; { 
‘They seize on Ign’rance by his chains of fear, id 
And rend bis robe of darkness: I behold 
The fire of striving steel, the labours of the bold. 
The strife is done, the battle won, 
Shrieks load the blast and crowds rush past, 
And Roman eagles learn the cage at last. : x 


yer eer re 


Hush! for the spirit-priests of Truth dre here ; 
They shout thy name, to all the land a fear ; 


et Cities and artes vanish ; and thy lance 


. ” il onward MPints the way and thousands still advance ! ° - 
he strife.dAdone, the battle won, 
Smoke climbs the blast and flames rise fast, 
And Roman warriots die like slaves at last. 


Hush! for the spirit-priests of Truth are here ; 

The God of battles now again is near. 

Pretors and consuls perish ; and their shame 

In darkness long endures upon the Roman fame. 
The strife is done and thou hast won ; 

Death makes a noble bondsman free 

And, in the grave, hides palms of victory. 


In the passage we shall next quote, the Thracian shepherd appears as 
the conqueror of the Romans. He has dispersed the army of bulcher, 
and the humane Pansa, who has been a father to Festus, (the unknown 
son of Spartacus,) and affianced him to his only daughter, Fulvia, is 
prisoner to the insurgents. 


Spart. Pansa, I fear that thou dost think of me 
The ill that liars tell. 1 therefore crave 
Thy patient bearing for some passages 
Of a vexed life, for 1 would have thee still 
The gen’rous friend that thou hast been to Festus : 
And wane 1 shall have sent thee safely home, 
Interpret me with charity, and be, 
If possible, some little matter less 
Mine enemy. 
Pansa. I am not one to thee, 
But to thy cause I am a foe for ever ; 
For it has shaken down prosperity, 
That Roman wisdom and that Roman toil 
Had built as bigh as heaven. 
Spart. Thou errest much ; 
But hear me, I was born in past’ral Thrace, 
And lived a shepherd’s life of lowly peace, 
And looked on happy faces in my home, 
1 was made pris’ner in ambitious wars, 
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Defending our poor village ; and in Rome 
I graced a triumph, and was honoured there 
By blows and scoffs of toil-stained artisans, 
Who temper swords they would not dare to wield, 
Pansa. Thou sland’rest them, they dare do anything ; 
But for their manners, there is much to say : 
I grant you they are bitterly ill-taught ; 
1 would they knew the proper use of hands. 
Spart. Or that Heaven’s swiftest plague might rot them off! 
Pansa. 1 will not be infected by thy spleen: 
Tell out thy tale, though it is nothing new ; . 
Such things will chance, for, often, after w re, 
A hundred thousand slaves are sold j in Rome. 
Spart. Your crime and curse, at once, is slavery. 
I was the servant of a wretch to whom 
His fellow-creature’s life was merchandise, 
And bartered daily for small.sums of gold : 
1 slew the caitiff and escaped from bonds. 
Ye know the rest; my fellow-slaves proclaimed 
An enemy to Rome who, unto all 
Her foes, no matter why, right freely gave 
A welcome and protection, This great land 
Is by a race oppressed, inhabited : 
Their labour and the soil’s fertility 
Give them nor food, nor raiment, nor abode 
For them and for their children. J have been 
A trav ller o'er the plains and up the hills, - 
And down the smiling valleys, and have seen Ss ; 
Among them misery that even hope 
No longer could deceive ; and then I said, 
These are the means with which a man might rend 
The chains of thousands, nay, might break or tire 
An empire’s strength that held injustice up. 
Pansa. 1 do not see the virtue of that thought, 
No, nor the wisdom. Do we kill the body 
To cure it of disease? To heal one ill 
Thou poisonest the vast and useful life 
Of Rome, the wonder of all future times. 
Spartacus. Is Rome’s health mine? or, because she is great, 
Shall I kneel down, and on my slavish neck 
Place her destroying foot and cry out, “ Spare!” 
The Roman lords within their triple fence 
Of power, and ease, and pleasure, know not yet 
The dangerous nature of the woes they scorn. 
For your slaves hate you, though they crouch and cringe, 
Build up your monstrous dwellings, ‘work your fields, 
Level your gardens, raise your aqueducts, 
Pierce a thick hill’s solidity, or hang 
Green woods, for beauty, on repugnant rocks : 
Then dig your baths or ‘fishponds, and—expire, 
Through toil or hunger, or the wanton scourge, 
And, as a last good service, leave their flesh 
‘To pamper fish, that so their master’s meals 
May be made venomous with luxury. 
Are such men wholesome in an empire’s heart ? 
Festus. This must be by exception : in a state 
Haughty and warlike there will sometimes be 
Tyrants ; there will be men who must have power ; 
Prosperity corrupts some men,— 
Spart. Ay, all ! 
Panss. There is more truth in this than I could wish: 
We have not heeded it. 
Spart. These are your lords : 
Meanwhile the honest artisan, or he 
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Whose toil pieced out a scanty patrimony, 

Has all to fear from these offsets of Rome, 

Hot with their lusts and cold with their disdain ; 
That in the valour of their wealth and pride 

Come to afflict an humble neighbourhood ; 
Come—with the strong right hand of wrong to grasp 
The little this world’s enmity hath left, 

And, where they found humility and want, 

Set ope the gate to anger and to crime. 

Festus. Thy tale is terrible if it is true. 

Spart. Want and dishonour teach those dreams of hate 
We need, and Rome should fear, Our ranks are full 
Of those your folly drove from toil and food 
To idleness, to hunger, and to guilt. 

For alien slaves, red streaming from the lash, 
Perform the tasks due to free poverty, 

And steal the hope that shielded her from sin. 
Our cause no longer is the cause of slaves ; 

The taskless lab’rer quits his fallow field, 

The shepherd to a slave resigns his flock, 

The artisan foregoes his starving trade, 

The captive breaks from out his iron cage, 

And, ofPring service, all around me throng ; 

Men who can laugh at tempest and at cold, 

Can make the arms they use, the clothes they wear— 
Can feast on food their masters give to dogs, 

And sleep though death should be their bedfellow. 

Pansa, Pestilent rogues, I warrant them, i’faith ! 


The immediate causes of the ruin of Spartacus were the jealousies 
which broke out between the slaves of Thrace and those of Gaul, and the 
insubordination of the whole host, who had been too recently liberated 
from their fetters to know how to conduct themselves as freemen. Mr. 
Ball draws the mutiny in the camp in a masterly manner ; but our quota- 
tions from his beautiful and spirit-stirring drama have already exceeded 
our usual limits, and we must make an end by copying a part of the last 
scene of all “that ends this strange eventful history.” Here a poetic 
liberty has been taken with history, for Spartacus did not return to 
Mount Vesuvius, but died fighting at Rhegium, (now Reggio,) at the 
extremity of Calabria, where Crassus destroyed 40,000 of the insurgents. 


According to one ancient account, Spartacus anticipated the heroism of 


the old English warrior, immortalised in Chevy Chace, fighting on his 
knees when his legs were cut off, or so wounded that they could no longer 
support him, and expired at last upon heaps of the Roman dead, whom 
his own sword had laid low. Though in a different mamner, he falls in the 
tragedy like a hero. The conclusion of the scene strikes us as being ad- 
mirably conceived. There is a mixture of terror, horror, and mystery, 
spread over the pine-tree tops and the midnight chasm, which we have 
seldom seen surpassed in any drama. 


Scene VII.—Cave in Mount Vesuvius. On one side a chasm. 
Enter Spartacus, and Pansa carrying a lamp. 


Pansa, This is rude hospitality, but all 
That my extremest means can now command, 
For one that in my bosom hath a place 
Nobler than palaces. 

Spartacus. It is enough,— 
For the brief time | shall abide with thee. 

Pansa, Not so: thou shalt stay long. Leave the light here : 
This is a perilous gulf. Approach it not. 

Spart. Was that a voice? 

[ Pansa starts and listens. ] 
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Pansa. No, it was not a voice ! 
What, wouldst thou frighten an old man to death? 
Spart. Pansa, let us together scan my fate.— 
For me, though I am valiant, wise, and strong, 
The proofs are recent, though my wounds would heal, 
Though I have passed but half way through this life, 
Yet willingly I die. 1 thus thrust back 
Half of the enmity of Time. In age 
I shall not totter with a staff about, 
To beg of men their help—and their contempt ; 
Nor, in the grief and weakness of disease, 
See and not strike oppressors. 1 shall not 
Live to forget the rapture of that scorn 
Which 1 have telt for tyrants overthrown ; 
Nor, worst of all, with wasted mind and heart, 
In craven baseness live, and fear to stake 
In the great game of hazard and of hope 
That lite which all men must forego at last. 
Pansa. Thou shalt not die,—I swear that thou shalt live: 
I’1l fight for thee myself, if we must fight. 
Thou art as famous as the morning star, 
Nor shall Rome wrong herself by striking thee, 
If 1, a Roman, can avert the blow. 
Spart. 1 have been happy in the choice of friends, 
Thou honourable man, and that is much 
In this world’s darkness ; but, alas! ‘tis all. 
My labours and my life have sunk beneath 
The banded strength of wisdom and of wealth. 
Again the lasting gloom of an eclipse 
Is coming o’er th’ enslaved, and though their cause 
Will in a bundred fields be tried again, 
And tried until victorious, yet my name 
Will not uphold it, and [ shall not wear 
The laurel and the palm I coveted. 
This is the thorn of death! The corp’ral pang 
Which any man can bear, I can disdain. 
Pansa. | say again, 1 will not hear of this : 
The silence makes me hope that thou art safe. 
Rest here a while; 1 go to get thee food. 
Spart. Pansa, farewell! 


Pansa. I will not say farewell ' 

I hate the word : I know the gods are just. [Exit Pansa. 
Spart. How fast his footsteps beat the rocky way ; 

Use makes him tread it safely, though ’tis night. [ Distant noise. 


Hark! what is that ?—It is a sullen sound. 

[ He lies down and listens, then rising :] 
I hear the distant tramp of many feet;— 
Nay, I behold bright torches through the trees ; 
They are pursuers, and they come this way.— 
“ Thou canst no longer fight, but thou canst die !” 
That was, I think, the word of Lentulus. 
Be speedy, Spartacus. How apt this gulf! 
A noble death by my own ministry 
Gives me an undishonoured sepulchre. 
To yield would be to die and be the scorn 
Of those I hated, but I shall be still, 
The doubt and wonder of their waking hours, 
‘The terror of their dreams. My name shall make 
Their children tremble, and their women pale, 
When | am nothing: but, alas! the good 
Of all the evil I have done, is lost. 
And will there be no gap where I have stood ? 
The question comes too late! my hour is nigh, 
And tate is a remorseless creditor. 
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Now, caverned night, may thy foul depths descend 
Toe entral earth! so shalt thou serve my hate, 
And leave to, caitiff and to trembling Rome 
A legacy of tear and mystery. [ Leaps into the gult. 
{ Pansa, Festus, F austa, and Fulvia rush in, carr ying torches, | 
Festus. Fathe Yr, thou’rt saved! 
Pansa. The gods protect thee still! 
Fausta, Speak, Spartacus, oh! speak, or I shall die! 
fulvia. Search all around: perchance he is gone hence. 
Or, else, sore wearied as he was, he sleeps. 
Pansa [aside.| Ay, and I tear tor ever. 
Fulvw. Speak ! 
Fausta. Speak! 
Pansa. Speak! 
Festus. Was that an echo, or my father’s voice ? 
Futv. 1 think he answers trom among the pines. 
Pansa. [ Drawing Festus aside and pointing to the gulf.) 
I fear, O Festus, that he, still, is here ! 


In other days a production like this would not have failed to secure 
reputation to its author, and we have some hopes that even at this busy 
book-deluged, and unpoctical season, Mr. Bail will not wholly miss thx 
reward which he has so richly merited, and that the melancholy words o! 
Dante, 


** EF tornero con le man vote al petto,” 


which he has chosen for his motto, will not, in every sense, be verified in 
this little adventure. 

With a frank and willing mind we have done our little best to call at 
tention to his tragedy, which he has sent into the world in the quictest 
and least pretending manner possible,—without preface or dedication— 
without having recourse to any of those expedients by which the patron- 
age of certain literary circles is secured, and a sensation made beforehand. 
We trust that “ Freemen and Slaves” will not, on this account, (and fo. 
an honest independence which is honourable to the author,) be allowed to 
sink without notice, or to be thrust aside by the forward, noisy crowd of 
literary aspirants, whose genius and modesty are generally on a par. On 
the contrary, we hope that Mr. Ball's trage dy will attract the attention o 
those, whose decisions are uninfluenced by coteries, and whose praise is 
Jame to such as acquire it. 

For ourselves, we have attentively read, and re-read the drama, and we 
shall feel no trifling pain and disappointment if the extracts we havi 
made do not, in the full, justify our warm commendations. 


Outward Bound ; or, a Merchant's Adventures. By the Author of 
“ Rattlin the Reefer,” “ The Old Commodore,” &c. 3 vols. 


The readers of the ‘ Metropolitan” are already familiar with the ear. 
lier chapters of this clever and amusing novel ; they appeared in our 
work under the title of “ Ardent Troughton.” The author has carried 
out the story to a much greater length than he at first contemplated, and 
has now given the whole as a distinct work, and under a more appro- 
priate title. The narrative has lost none of its vivacity and interest ; 
and increase of space has enabled the author to wind up a skilfully con- 
structed plot with great clearness and effect. On the whole, we certainly 
preter him “afloat.” Some of his sea scenes and characters are equal to 
auything of the kind produced 1 in our days; and as this sort of writing 
has recently been carried almost to perfection, this is high praise. We 
have also been singularly delighted with his sketches of the hospitable 
and unsophisticated Mantezumians—the most amiable of savages! 
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We cordially wish the “Outward Bound” a prosperous voyage, and 
recommend her as a clever ship and smart sailer, well found in every. 
thing likely to render a short trip comfortable and amusing. ; 


Trelawny of Trelawne; or, the Prophecy. A Legend of Cornwall. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ De Foix,” “ Fitz-Ford,” “ ‘The alba,” 
, W hite Hoods,” * Warleigh,” “ Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” 
&ec. &e. &c. 3 vols. 


We never take up a book from the pen of Mrs. Bray without the cer- 
tainty of finding much to inform our minds, and soothe and improve our 
hearts. The present work has produced both these effects in av unusual 
degree. ‘There is a fund of local tradition, of antiquarian lore, of pri- 
vate, domestic history of the latter part of the seventeenth century— 
there is a series of masterly sketches of the romantic county of Corn. 
wall, which confer great value on the production: and the story, besides, 
is rich in incidents, and characters, and interesting situations. The 
period is happily chosen ; for few years in our history are more striking 
than that which witnessed the unfortunate insurrection of the Duke of 
Moumouth. Many an old tradition among the people of the west of 
Kngland (the scene of the rebellion and the frightful executions which 
followed it) has, we fear, been allowed to perish and pass trom the me. 
mory of men, from want of an earlier writer of Mrs. Bray's taste and 
habits to record them; yet still much remains (we mean among the 
people, and still unwritten) to reward the pains of the industrious 
gleaner. 

In the present instance, our author has had recourse to some family 
papers—* curious records of English history and domestic life ’—still 
preserved in the ancient mansion of Trelawne, and which were submitted 
to her use by the present Lady Trelawny. Besides being connected with 
a little family history of deep interest and romantic character, which is 
made the basis of Mrs. Bray’s narrative, these documents serve to im- 
part a wonderful degree of truthfulness to the whole book. 

To the lovers of the wild and supernatural, we recommend the legend 
of an ancient curse, which is narrated with great power; and the tradi- 
tion of a haunted field, and the spectre laid by good old Doctor Ruddell, 
an absent-minded, antiquarian parson, whose character is drawn with 
infinite gusto. 

In another way, Rebecca Trelawny’s letters from London and court, in 
the year of grace 1685, are delightful, and admirably true in tone, man- 
ner, and costume. 

The more serious reader will be delighted with the local mformation, 
the descriptions, and moral reflections scattered all through the book, 
with a most liberal hand: those who read more for the sake of the 
story, will find it increase in interest as it proceeds. It is a book which 
those who love not novels, may safely place in the hands of their family. 

All those who read this work ought to make themselves acquainted 
with the author’s admirable letters to Doctor Southey, from the Tamat 
and Tavy, on the antiquities and customs of Devonshire and Cornwall. 


Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern ; being a History of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway ; comprehending a Description of those Coun- 
tries. By Anprew Cricutron, LL.D., Author of the “ History 
of Arabia,” &c., and Henry Wueaton, LL.D. 


This is one of the best and most acceptable of the works which have 
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appeared in that excellent series, the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” It 
contains an admirable compendium of Northern history, compiled chiefly 
from Northern writers, a spirited description of the manners, institutions, 
literature, scenery, and natural productions of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, all derived trom the very best authorities. The statistical part 
is more complete than anything we have hitherto met with. We sce 
abundant evidence of the advantages derived by a long residence in the 
countries treated of. Mr. Wheaton the collaborateur of Dr. Crichton. 
was recently American charge d'affaires at Copenhagen, and has, we 
believe, visited nearly every part of the Scandinavian peninsula. He is 
already advantageously known by his “ History of the Northmen from 
the earliest times to the conquest of England by William of Normandy ;” 
and no living writer—writing English,—is better qualified for the task he 
has here undertaken. The plan of the work, which embraces the whole 
of the Scandinavian family of nations, instead of treating them separately, 
has many advantages in its favour. 

The history of our Northern brethren has indeed the strongest of claims 
on the attention of the English reader. 


“« The task,” says Dr. Crichton, “ has been attended with difficulties ; but it also 
enjoys certain advantages. Besides the freshness of novelty to recommend it, there 
is the charm of ancient renown—the excitement of daring enterprise—and, to a 
British reader, all those emotions of sympathy which spring from the remembrance 
of acommon descent. In the warrior-ages of the North the Scandinavian adven- 
turers planted colonies and founded kingdoms in almost every region of Europe. 
They established their dominion in France, Spain, Italy, and Sicily ; spreading their 
possessions and their power from the dreary borders of Lapland to the sunny coast 
of Africa. ‘The ancestors of these roving treebooters were the progenitors of our 
own nation: from them manv of our laws and customs are borrowed; and in 
their social and political usages may be traced the germ of all those free institutions 
under which we have the happiness to live. Not only did they harass our shores 
with their piracies—they fixed themselves as settlers,—imported their language— 
erected their palaces—and seized the thrones of our ancient kings. On the British 
public the records of such a people have a strong claim ; and in perusing the rela- 
tion of their extraordinary achievements, we are impressed with the familiar recol- 
lection that it is the history of a race not only sprung from the same lineage, but, in 
former times, our superiors in the arts both of war and peace.” 


Everybody conversant with early English history will be aware of the 
important lights which have been thrown upon it by consulting the Sagas 
and Eddas of the North. Indeed, for several centuries the best materials 
(few and scanty though they be) are to be found in Scandinavia. 

The account of the actual state of trade in Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, will be practically useful to many persons. There is one little fact 
which the managers of the late imbecile insurrection in Canada took good 
care not to mention in their list of grievances. The exorbitant duties 
upon Norwegian timber, which our government has kept up to protect the 
importation of timber from Canada, have had the effect of throwing the 
Norwegians almost exclusively into the French market, and have other- 
wise greatly injured our Baltic trade. 


“The measures adopted by the British government in 1821 for remedying these 
inequalities by reducing the duty on Baltic timber from 31. ds, to 2/, 15s. per luad, 
and at the same time imposing an addition of 10s, on that imported from America, 
proved comparatively inefficient. The difference in favour of Canada was still too 
great to produce the advantages intended by the nearer approach to equalisation ; so 
much so, that several instances occurred of ships loading in the Baltic with timber 
for England taking the route by America, the difference of duty being found nearly 
sufficient to cover the enormous expense of this circuitous voyage. The evil result- 
ing from this system was twofold, because it laid the heavier burden on the superior 
article. All competent judges have admitted that the American timber is softer, less 
durable, and more subject to the dry-rot, than the same description of wood pro- 
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duced in the northof Europe. The consequence of thus excluding the better com 
modity is, that not only does the British revenue suffer a great loss (calculated in 
1829 ata million and a half sterling,) but the merchant is forced to purchase it at an 
extravagant rate, or to use a cheaper material of a very inferior quality.” . 

We must express our regret at seeing all these books disgraced with 
such wood-cuts. They are wretched. If Edinburgh has no engraver on 
wood surely there are plenty in London! : 


Mrs. Wilberforce ; or, the Widow and her ¢ Irphan Family. 2 vols. 


This is an interesting tale, and relates the struggles of a young 
widow left in poverty, and almost friendless, and who, by the exercise 
of patient industry, and other virtues, triumphs over the evils of her lot. 
The — thus held forth may be an encouragement to others similarly 
situated, 


Rondeaulx ; translated from the Black Letter French edition of 1527. 
By J. Rt. Best, Esq., author of “ ‘Transalpine Memoirs,” * Trans- 
rhenane Memoirs,” * Cuma,” “ Satires,” &c. 


At Cornborough House, the seat of his cousin, Mr. Studley Vidal, the 
translator of ** Mosheim’s Commentaries,” and an accomplished antiquary, 
Mr. Best picked up a little black-letter volume of French Rondeaulx— 
the very compositions which delighted our gay neighbours in the days of 
Francis I., “the first gentleman of his dominions,” who, if we are not 
mistaken, tried his own royal hand at this species of composition more 
than once. Struck by their characteristic peculiarities, Mr. Best began to 
turn the Rondeaulx into English verse, preserving the rhyme and metre 
of the originals, and the result has been, the curious and pleasant little 
book now before us. In some instances (we wish that he had done so in 
all) the translator has given us the original French poems, which are 
really striking specimens of the literary taste of a by-gone age. There 
is a certain naivete in them, which, in our apprehension, comes nearer to 
poetry than the loftier style which the French adopted in the following 
century, and which they have only begun to throw off as yesterday. 
The following has a delightful air of honest and hearty reality about it, 
and is impressed with the manners of the time. 


DEPUIS UNG PEU. 


Some short while since, I fell in love again— 
A love, not only of the heart, but brain, 
It makes me feel almost as in a trance ; 
For still does memory cast its willing glance 
To those perfections I might not retain. 
She’s modest, plump,* fair, graceful, haute—not vain ; 
And that | know how true this fervid strain, 
| love her more than all the maids of France, 
Some short while since. 
As subject, slave, bound in hope’s elitterin® chain, 
I'll fight ber quarrels, aid in every pain 
With strength and wealth, while 1 can hold a lance. 
She has my pledge this promise to enhance— 
1 made ber ot my heart the chatelaine 
Some short while since. 


* + Tressage elle est, en bon point, gente et belle.” 
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The figurative language of passion in some others of the Rondeaulx 
smacks still stronger of the olden time. A lover, for example, tells his 
mistress that he would “rather eat the moon” than play her false ; and 
a lady, in rejecting a gift, tells her lover that she would rather be stripped 
to her shift than accept it. 


I | "aymerois mieux n’ avoir qu ma chemise !” 


The following is an exquisite bit of quaint, antique espicglerie. We 
do not subjoin Mr. Best’s version, because we think that in this instance 
he has lost the delicate point of the original. 


‘* Esperant davoir quelque bien 
Damours pour qui tant de mal porte 
Comme ung coquin suis a sa porte 
Mais lausmonier ne me dict rien 
Trop bien me plains et tends la main 
Monstrant chiere forte deffaicte 
Lausmonier dict cest a demain 
liz sont couchez lausmone est faicte 
Je men revoye tel que ie vieu 
Fors que ma doleur est plus forte 
Mais bon espoir me recontorte 
Et iendure Dieu le scait bien 

Esperant davoir, Xc. 


Mr. Best has a long note about reconforte, and comfort being, after all, 
a French word. To be sure *‘ they have the word, though not the thing !”’ 
at least not in very general, domestic use. Old Froissart continually 
uses the verbs conforter, reconforter, &c., but scarcely in our accepted 
sense, of “to make comfortable.” Some modern French writers have 
adopted the adjective confortable, in our meaning of the word. 

To make English comtort depend on a “ roaring sea-coal fire,” is to 
vulgarise a delicate idea. Mr. Best, as a traveller, knows the many 
other niceties on which it depends, and which make the interieur of an 
English house so different from what we see in France and Italy. We 
will give him up the ‘‘ roast beef with the gravy in it,” we will allow 
him to throw our * plum-pudding, with great lumps of suet,” to the 
dogs—nay, we will even resign without a sigh “ the tankard of foaming 
ale’—but we cannot permit a word of disparagement against our in- 
door comfort, which, in rational and respectable houses, is a near approach 
to perfection. 

If he would reform our semi-barbarous cookery we would hail him as 
a patriot ! 

Apropos of eating—did ever lover offer so exquisitely delicate a bill of 
tare to his mistress, as the following, trom one of these old rondeaulx ? 


* De doulces nourritures, 
De divers vins, et molles confitures.” 


Why did not Mr. Best give the whole of the piece from which this is 
an extract? He might make a very pleasant volume by collecting a few 
more of these old morceaux, some of which, independeut of their poetical 
merit, have an histogical interest. ‘There is an immense number of them, 
both in black-letter and in manuscript, in the library of the British Mu- 
seum: they require a somewhat diligent search, for they are scattered 
and unarranged, and the catalogues seldom afford a very direct clue to 
them. 
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The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics, of Eastern 
India. By MontGomery Martin, Author of’ the “ History of 
the British Colonies,” &c. ; 


Ihere is some valuable statistical information, collected from original 
documents in the East India House, in this ponderous volume; but the 
mistortune is, that Mr. Montgomery Martin has undertaken too much 
and has grappled with many subjects for which he is wholly unqualified. 
“very part ot the book, too, from the title-page to the appendix is overs 
crowded and confused. The good matter is so buried under what is very 
indifferent or absolutely bad, that there is a difficulty in hunting it out 
through six hundred and more closely-printed pages. The werk it is 
announced, is to extend to three volumes of a similar size. The dimen. 
sions are terrific. If the author or compiler confined himself to his pro- 
per walk, he might certainly say his say, and make his tables in one 
volume about half the size of that which now makes our desk groan 
under its weight. We would advise him to throw all his geology, botany, 
fine arts, religion, language, and literature, overboard—at least until he 
learn something more about them. What can we think of a writer, who 
undertakes to describe the course of Persian learning in India without 
knowing a word of the Persian language, and who tells us, that he has 
been told such and such things concerning his subject? Of what use to 
anybody is minute information like this? “In Behar very few of the 
ponies are used in four-wheeled carriages ; those that are not used in 
chaises are kept for riding—people there have very little turn for riding, 
but at all the inns ponies are kept for hire.” See page 124, and for similar 
minutiz every alternate page in the book. , 


Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. By WituiaM Uazzuirr. Edited 
by his Son. 


We rejoice to see this cheap reprint of a most valuable work, brimful 
of originality, meaning, and sentiment, and which, however prized by a 
great and increasing class of readers, has not yet met with a tithe of 
the popularity it deserves. In fact, every reader and lover of Shakspear 
ought to be furnished with a copy of this work —the best commentary, as 
far as it goes, that has ever yet been written on the greatest of our poets. 
The old editions have been absorbed long since. It is the intention of the 
publisher and editor to follow up this volume with one or two others in 
the same convenient form, containing the author’s masterly criticisms on 
the English poets, the dramatists of Elizabeth's time, the comic writers, 
the actors of his own day, and the painters of every age,—should the pre- 
sent republication meet with proper encouragement. Of this it cannot 
fail, or, if it do, we shall think much less highly of the taste and thinking 
qualities of our day than we have been accustomed. 

William Hazlitt, in his lifetime, was not very respectful or tolerant of 
other people’s prejudices, and, Heaven knows, he met with little toleration 
in return. His speculations and innovations were all ideal, but the per- 
secution they awakened against him were something very real and tangi- 
ble. It is time that all this should cease. A bold and original thinker 
should not be martyrized, even if he occasionally errs. In our opinion 
Hazlitt erred frequently in his political aspirations, but still we consider 
him not only as an acute metaphysician and first-rate critic, but also asa 
true patriot, who had the love of country twined round every fibre of his 
thoroughly English heart ; and in some degree, from our own knowledge, 
we can confirm the statement of his filial editor, as to the effects he pro- 
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duced, still more by conversation than by his writings, upon the minds of 
his literary contemporaries. 


“ The minds on which, in spite of every disadvantage, he made a deep impression 
during his lifetime, were the minds of younger men than himself, and these are now 
reacting on others more youthful than themselves. Many who are promoting the 
best interests of the world, in wide and narrow circles, in the press or the lecture- 
room, the literary association or the mechanics’ institution, owe much of the imme- 
diate spring and impulse of the power which is now so happily producing power, 
to the force and life of Hazlitt’s writings. No authorin our language exceeds him 
in the great art of setting his readers thinking. Where his own thoughts, whether 
from carelessness or caprice, fall short of the point of truth always aimed at, they 
nevertheless serve as guides and monitors to the understanding and imagination of 
the reader. This seems especially the case with the work now submitted to the 
public,” 





Sabbation, Honor Neale, and Other Poems. By Richard CHENEVIx 
Trencu, Author of “ The Story of Justin Martyr.” 


This is a very choice little volume, full of holy and refined thoughts. 
Most of the pieces are of a devotional character, and some of them are 
eminently beautiful in feeling and expression, betokening a naturally 
poetic mind, and one that has been nurtured in the best of our modern 
schools—the school of the great and excellent Wordsworth. 

There is a delicacy gute ethereal in some of these poemata—a gentle. 
ness and sweetness of inspiration that steals over the senses like the 
distant odour of unseen violets. The state of mind in which most of 
them must have been composed must surely have been about the happiest 
and serenest allotted to man. Those who are to be moved only by the 

usts and whirlwinds of human passions need not take up the book, which 
is all calmness and repose, exciting no feeling more violent than a musing 
and holy melancholy, which is frequently relieved by soberly cheerful 
glimpses of the beauty and harmony of nature. The following sonnet is 
the poetry every one has felt in his heart of hearts, the sentiment common 
to all who have a lively feeling for nature. 


The commonest spot we cannot without pain 
Turn from, where we have tarried but a day, 
And cast no roots, when to our hearts we say, 
We ne’er shall look upon this spot again ; 

What wonder then if I cannot restrain 

Some sadness, turning from these haunts away, 
Where we have many a month been free to stray 
By verdant stream, o’er hill, or pleasant plain— 
A momentary sadness, yet which brings 
Thanksgiving with it, gratitude for this, 

That where we live, we cannot choose but love ; 
We make a friend of nature, until bliss 

(Few guess how much) we daily, hourly prove, 
From the known aspect of inanimate things. 


The next little piece seems to us worthy of Wordsworth himself. 


A WALK IN A CHURCH-YARD. 
We walked within the Church-yard | A moment to my side he clung, 





bounds, Leaving his merry play, 

My little boy and I-— A moment stilled his joyous tongue, 
He laughing, running happy rounds, Almost as hushed as they. 

I pacing mourniully. 
« Nay, child! it is not well,” I said, Then, quite forgetting the command, 

« Among the graves to shout, In life’s exulting burst 
To laugh and play among the dead, Of early glee, let go my hand, 

And make h noisy rout.” Joyous as at the first. 
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And now I did not check him more, Phe small bird did its glad notes shed, 
For, taught by Nature’s face, Perched on a grey head-stone, 
| had grown wiser than before 
Evea in that moment’s space : And God, 1 said, will never give 
- : This light upou the earth, : 
She spread no funeral pall above Nor bid in cbildhood’s heart to live 
hat patch of church-yard ground, These springs of gushing mirth ; 
isut the same azure vault of love ¥ 
As hung o'er all around. If our one wisdom were to mourn, 


- And linger with the dead, 
lo nurse, as wisest, thoughts forlorn 
Of worm and earthy bed. 


And white clouds o’er that spot would 
pass, 
As freely as elsewhere; 
‘The sunshine on no other grass 


: Oh no, the glory Earth puts on 
A richer hue might wear. , 


The child’s unchecked delight, 


5 And formed from out that very mould Both witness to a triumph won— 
In which the dead did lie, © (If we but judged aright,) 


‘The daisy with its eve of gold 


. , ; > ® " - " 
Looked up into the sky. A triumph won o’er sin and death, 


Er From these the Saviour SUVES 5 
I'he rook was wheeling overbead, And, like a happy infant, Faith 
Nor hastened to be gone — Can play among the graves. 


‘a. . ’ »” . 

lo our minds, the verses on the “ Day of Death,” are wonderfully 
solemn and impressive—far more so than many loftier and more studied 
compositions on the same awful crisis. 


THE DAY OF DEATH. 





Thou inevitable day, Or at distance from mine own, 
When a voice to me shall say— Name and kin alike unknown, 
“ Thou must rise and come away ; Make my solitary moan ? 
t All thine other journeys past, Will there yet be things to leave, 
Gird thee, and make ready fast Hearts to which this heart must cleave, 
For thy longest and thy last.” — From which parting it must grieve ? 
Day deep-hidden from our sight Or shall life’s blest ties be o'er, 
In impenetrable night, And all loved things gone before 
Who may guess of thee aright ? To that other happier shore ? 
ys 2 Pi 
Art thou distant, art thou near? Shall I gently fall on sleep, 
Wilt thou seem more dark or clear? Death, like slumber, o’er me creep, 
Day with more of hope or fear ? Like a slumber sweet and deep ? 
Wilt thou come, not seen before Or the soul long strive in vain 
Thou art standing at the door, To get free, with toil and pain 
Saying, light and life are o’er ? From its hualf-divided cham ! 
I 
‘, Or with such a gradual pace, Little skills it where or how, 
As shall leave me largest space If thou comest then or now, 
To regard thee face to face! With a smooth or angry brow ; 
Shall I lay my drooping head Come thou must, and we must die. 
, On some loved lap, round my bed 


Prayer be made and tears be shed ? 


With two more specimens of these truly graceful and spirit-soothing 
verses, we must conclude, recommending, as we do most sincerely, the 
whole of the little volume to the attention of our readers. 


TO A ROBIN RED-BREAsS?T 


SINGING IN WINTER. 





Oh light of heart and wing 
Light-hearted and light-winged, that dost cheer 
With song of sprightliest note the waning year, 
Thou canst so blithely siny, 
April, 1838,.—Vol. XXL—NO. LXXXIVI. 
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Pour forth the oil, pour boldly forth, 
It will not fail until 
Thou failest vessels to provide, 
Which it may largely fill. 
But then, when such are found no more, 
Though flowing broad and free, 
Till then, and nourished from on high, 
It straightway staunched will be. 


Dig channels for the streams of Love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 


On Education and Self-Formation ; based upon Physical, Intellectual, 
Moral, and Religious Principles. From the German of Dr. J. C. A. 
Heinrotu, Professor at the University of Leipsic. 


Dr. Heinroth has attained great eminence in his own country by his 
writings and lectures on the true essence and philosophy of education ; 
and the profoundness of his views and his practical application of an 
enlightened theory, entitle him to respect and attention in England, where 
the subject now occupies so large a portion of the public mind. 
persons who would unite a rational piety with mental improvement this 
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That we must only chide our own dull heart, 
If in thy music we can bear no part, 


Thy haunts are winter-bare, 
The leaves in which thou didst so lately keep 
Are being trodden to a miry heap ; 
But thou art void of care, 
And singest not the less, or rather thou 
Hast kept thy best and boldest notes till now. 


Thou art so bold to sing 
Thy sweetest music in the saddest hour, 
Because thy trust is in the love and power, 
Which can bring back the spring, 
Which can array the naked groves again, 
And paint with seasonable flowers the plain. 


But we are merely sad, 
When as for us this earthly life has shed 
The leaves that once arrayed it; and instead 
Of rich boughs, foliage-clad, 
A few bare sticks and twigs stand nakedly, 
Fronting against the cold and angry sky. 


Yet would we only see 
That hope and joy, the growth of lower earth, 
Fall from us, that another truer birth 

Of the same things may be ;-— 
That the new buds are travelling up behind, 
Though hid as yet beneath the naked rind, 


We should not then resign 
All gladness, when spring promises depart, 


But ’mid our wintriest bareness should find heart 


To join our songs with thine, 
Strong to fulfil, in spirit and in voice, 
That hardest of all precepts—to rejoice. 

THE LAW OF LOVE. 


See 2 Kinos rv. 1—6, 





And Love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time thou cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of Love for thee 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would heep, 
That good thing from above ; 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have— 
This is the law of Love. 
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volume will be most acceptable. It coutains the substance of a series of 
lectures delivered at Leipsic, and which are exceedingly well translated. 
We extract a passage from the section of “ Self-formation for social life.” 


‘** Amidst all the diversities of men, it is, at the same time, sufficiently evident, 
that thev are in one point equal, and, as it were, one; and that this Equality and 
Unity amidst so much variety, are not casual, but, by a natural and necessary con- 
nexion, exert the most essential influence; so that whoever keeps this Unity and 
Equality in sight, and works upon them, also acts on men in their manifold diver- 
sities. This unity and equality are, however, nothing else than HUMAN PERSONALITY. 
Every man, as such, is a PERSON, i.e. a spiritual, or moral rrinc. We cannot even 
conceive otherwise of the niches’ Bernc—the Deity Himself; and here we see the 
superiority of man over every other known living creature, that is incapable of express- 
ing this individual being ; and in this lies our entire dignity and destination, as well 
as the unity and equality which exist between each being, or person, and every 
other, Our dignity lies therein : for we are as neincs related to the Supreme Being. 
Our destination, too, lies therein: for a spiritual, or moral being—one who bears the 
law of freedom within himself—can only be destined for a life beyond the dependent, 
perishable, natural life, and, consequently, for an imperishable and eternal one, 
There lies, too, in this neinc,—which is common to all men, and is, therefore, a uni- 
versal possession,—a spiritual bond of intimate union—a bond of brotherboed ; 
which, trom its being inward and essential, cannot be torn asunder by any accident 
or change of circumstances, even if we voluntarily endeavour ourselves to break it. 
This we ought not to do: we should rather place every other human Being ‘on an 
equality with ourselves. And this 1s evidently just, from the fact that we desire every 
other Being, or Person, to do the same tous. And this relation represents the pro- 
per essence of our Personality. We desire that our personality should be recog~ 
nised,—that we should be considered free beings, and our freedom left uninvaded by 
every man. Whoever does not regard our personality, wounds it, and inflicts an injury 
which we call a wrong. We thus declare our claims upon others to be a right, and 
we ground this right on an inward, secure feeling, or consciousness of what is right 
generaiiy, or amongst persons; lor between “ives, the relation of right and wrong 
cannot exist. Now, what does our feeling or consciousness of right tell us? That 
which we have already pronounced,—that all right is grounded on inviolable per- 
sonal equality, We possess, therefore, in this idea of inviolable equality, the idea ot 
justice; and though this equality may be violated, it can only be violated by other 
free beings. But justice requires that it should not be violated ; and thus arises the 
relation between one person and another, which we call duty. It is the duty of every 
person to respect the personality of others, while they, in their turh, have the right 
to claim the observance of this duty towards themselves, The proverb says: * what 
is one man’s right, is another’s due” As certainly, therefore, as | have the right to 
demand the regard of my personality from other persons, so certainly is it my duty 
to regard theirs. And thus alone can we arrive at the full and distinct idea of person 
—-u spiritual Being capable of freedom, rights, and duties. The freedom, w hich is lent 
for the purpose of self-determination to action—either in accordance with, or in 
opposition to reason—is the essential characteristic of person, to maintain which, all 
human rights and duties are set in action, Without this freedom, man would not be 
a person but a thing—a machine, or, at most, a natural—not a spiritual being. Through 
this freedom alone 1s he capable of raising himself to the kingdom of freedom, or of 
spirit, and of acquiring the right of citizenship there, The entire destiny of man 
rests on this spiritual power, to maintain and promote which, according to duty, is, 
therefore of the bighest interest to mankind. bach expects this assistance and pro- 
motion from others, because each bas the same interest ; and thus we see what pro- 
ceeded from the depths of human nature, and related to those depths, when the 
Divine Redeemer of man pronounced the words:— What thou wouldest not that 
men should do unto thee, that do thou not unto them.’ This command also involves 
—though not expressed—the opposite position :—*‘ What thou wouldest that men 
should do unto thee, that do thou unto them,’ He who knows the heart, openly 
builds here on the feeling and consciousness of justice,— which we have just 
developed and shown to be implanted in man,—knowing that he should receive the 
unreserved agreement of all, in whom the feeling sull exists; and here, too, we may 
find the desired standard tor our behaviour towards others. We can never be iu 
difficulty to know how we ought to behave to others,—-whether they are near or 
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distant in rank,—whether they are dependent on us, or we on them—whetber we 
stand ov a pertect equality (socially as well as personally) with them—whether they 
are our superiors in gifts or powers of any kind, or the contrary ;—whatever, in 
short, may be their character, temperament, disposition, or degree of moral, religious, 
or intellectual culture. Nothing can exonerate us from the duty of regarding their 
personality, and promoting its welfare and advantage. But what, it may be said, 
are we to do, if others do not act so towards us?) When they abuse and injure us, 
or in any way wound our personality ! Have we not then a tull right to retaliate ! 
We have certainly the right of de ‘manding from those who have encroached upon our 
personality, the just limitation of their own in an equal proportion, ‘This right we 
may make use of; and if we do, no one can blame us for it, for no one bas any claim 
upon us, except so far as he fulfils his duty towards us. ‘The only thing required is, 
that we ourselves strictly observe justice in our conduct. ‘I his condition, however, 
is not so easily fulfilled ; and with the reasons of this, it is highly important that we 
should make ourselves more intimately acquainted, as it may easily happen that we 
either act without regard to justice—as in the heat of passiou—or we Imagine our- 
selves just when we are only secee. We should, in short, accurately examine the 
matter, and see, in the first place, wherein the injury of our personality consists, 
Nothing can be wounded in the person—as a spiritual being—but its peculiar pro- 
perty—freedom, the unlimited spLere of action, which is its right. For the spirit 
is an active being, and is injured, whenever limits are set to its activity. As persons, 
therefore, we can only be injured s)iritwally ; and this mey be done either directly or 
indirectly, Itis done directly by unjust limitations ; w hen, for example, obstacles 
—commands either to do, or to jorbeai—ure laid in the w uy of our free thinking 
wud acting. dt is done indirectly by unjust checks on, or depriv ation of the means of, 
our activ Ny ; for example, unjust imprisonment, depriving us of our good name or 
property, the infliction of bodily injuries, &c. Whatever does not affect man in 
these respects, does not affect his pei son, but only his individual self, whichis, indeed, 
frequently, confounded with the personality, and the more so, in proportion as self- 
love hus gained dominion over us; and it is inthis very respect that the first case of 
our a ting unjustly towards otLers, cccurs. We are apt erroneously to imagine, that 
whatever wouncs our self-lo ve, our pride, our vanity, our ambition, our self sh pro- 
pensities and desires, aflects our peason. Lut our self-love has nothing to do with 
our personality, <All resentment, therefore, of disapprobaticn, blame, warnings, or 
even the correction of our selfish faults, is unjust. ‘Ibis is one case. ‘The other is, 
when we take as un injury to our personality what was not regarded as such by 
others—w here there wes no intentun of giving oflence ; for in the intention consists 
the nature of a deed. It uny one acts in aw ay to injure us, without the intention 
of doing so, we uct unjustiy if we treat him as having intended it; we revenge a 
treatment of our person, which was not directed tow ards our person ; such a case Is, 
likewise, of {requent occurrence. Now if we review our life, and observe all the 
cases Wherein we imagine our personality to have been injured, we shall find, that, 
iu the greater portic Dn, we have mistaken our self-love {or our personality. In 
every instance, therefore, great precaution is requiued in asse rung our right, and 
above ull things, seli-love must be put out of the question. Lesices, as the admi- 
nistravion o t justice belongs to the state, it is there that we ought to apply tor redress 
of any real injury to our personality, while the endeavour to obtain it individuaily 
is forbicden. ‘This should be especially remembered in what are called affairs of 
honour ; and duels, therefore, ought not to be allowed in any well-ordered state ; and 
the less, because every intentional injury to a person, und attempt on bis lite, has 
ever been accounted a crime. Such deeds either belong to a state of rudeness and 
barbarity, or show a contempt of morality and religious obligations, still more repre- 
hensible In short, however extended may be the sphere of our right, the sphere 
of our duties is co-eatensive with it. Nothing can exonerate us from the duty of 
respecting the personality of others, und promoting its wellare aud advantage ; and 
because othe rs violaie this duty, we have no right to do the same. 

“ Right and justice Go not consist in re taliation ; - and if what we have before 
suid may have appeared to justify it, it was oply with the view, by turther exposi- 
tion, of setting the matter 10 a right light. For we are far from possessing the 
right of retaliation—least of all, that ot retaliating evil for ev@l. for us ev vil ds 
ulways wrong, we can never be justified m doimg wrong. ‘Lherefore, however 
hard the reiraiming from retaliation may be to human puture—in so fur us it is 
merely hature, and. lihe the animal, exercises self-protection—sull there poaneeye 
thom this d luty of man, asa spiritual, or rational being, and from tLe truly ¢ wine 
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principle of justice itself, the command of our Saviour,—‘ Love your enemies ; 
bless them that curse you ; do good to them that hate you,’ ‘ pray for them that 
despitefully use and persecute you ;’ a command, which we know He himself to have 
executed in the fullest ond most extended signification ; and by which, in his teach- 
ing and conduct, He gave proofs to all ages that God wgs with him, and spoke and 
acted in bim. We, rooted and grounded on self, recoil from this command, and believe 
ourselves justified in considering it inconsistent with the principle of justice. The 
feeling of self, and the impulse of self-preservation and self-detence rebel against it. 
We hold that nothing can be more just than this maintenance of self; and we are 
right, so far as our personality is united to our individuality, But our personality ex- 
tends far beyond our individvality. It unites us with the kingdom of spiritual beings, 
where the bighest unity, and the unchangeably existing—the eternally living Spirit 
dwells, If we would maintain our place in the kingdom of spirit, we must set limits 
to—or, as scripture says, ‘ deny—ourselves ;’ by doing which, we gain as spiritual 
beings what we lose as individuals. We do not, however, lose our individual being, 
because this, as we have said, is united to our general being, or personality. We 
merely lose our partial, limited, finite claims, and receive in their stead, universal, 
unlimited, infinite ones, whereby the promise is fulfilled,—‘ He who loses his life 
for my sake, shall gain it everlastingly.’ Which may be interpreted,—he who 
renounces selfish gratifications with the view of promoting his spiritual concerns, 
shall enjoy a far higher satisfaction,—that which lies in the feeling and conscious- 
ness of a pure, spiritual existence and action, and which is no other than that of 
eternal happiness, or bliss.—We have only to make the trial in any one case, in 
order to find this confirmed. If we, for example,—having conquered self, and sup- 
pressed the impulse to retaliate—truly, and from our hearts forgive any one who has 
injured us, this victory over, or denial of self, will be immediately rewarded by the 
blessed feeling of having performed a pure, spiritual act; and so in all instances of 
self-denial. We stand, therefore, as spiritual beings, or persons, much higher than 
as mere individuals, or creatures of self, and we reap the greatest advantage, if we, 
as spiritual beings, give up the right which we claim as natural ones. Justice and 
its claims are nct destroyed by doing this; for the highest, truest justice is ‘ the 
equalisation of equals.’ Herein lies the secret of divine love. We love ourselves : 
the love of self is born in us. Now if we place others—according to the principle 
of pure or perfect justice—on an equality with ourselves, this equalisation must 
consist in loving them as ourselves, which is incompatible with all revengeful retalia- 
tion, all aversion, all enmity, all hatred. True love and true justice form one in 
spiritual beings ; they cannot hate.” ; 


We are much mistaken if this specimen does not direct the attention of 


our readers to the volume itself. The same enlightened benevolent spirit 
breathes in every page of it. 


The Pleasures of Piety. A Poem. In Eight Books. By the Rev. 
Ropert Wixson, A.M. Greenock. 


The inspiration of the poet scarcely answers to the earncstness of the 
i j y F } 2 : °° ‘yg ’ ‘ , 
preacher, and seldom reaches the sublimity of his theme ; yet the . I lea- 
sures of Piety” contains many agreeable passages. We subjoin a 
specimen from the humble portions, which are those in which the author 
succeeds best. 


OF all the pleasure which the human heart, 
In this cold world participates, there’s none 
So pure, so sweet, as that which ever smiles 
Around the household fire, and renders bome 
‘The happiest spot on earth, Quite valueless, 
And worse than valueless, however priz d, 
Is all philosophy that not augments 
The happiness of home, ‘lrue piety 
Insures domestic bliss, its want insures 
Domestic misery! For, in the dark 
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And cheerless dwelling of th’ ungodly man, 
Resides a curse which withers every joy ; 

And makes his home, though garnished with all store 
Of precious things terrene, a mournful type 

Of that abode, where, in unpitied woe, 

The damned ever dwell ; but blessing pure, 

From bighest heaven sent down, a constant guest, 
Dwells in the habitation of the just, 

Diffusing gladness, as the silent dew, 

Which, soft descending, cheers the thirsty earth, 
And clothes the wilderness with smiling flowers. 


Do poverty’s cold blighting winds invade 
The good man’s dwelling?) They cannot destroy 
His peace. He trusts in him who ever hears, — 
Compassionate, the supplicating cry 
Of the young ravens, Neither, from his home, 
Can sickness or disease, with aspect stern, 
Dismiss true happiness.’ When trouble comes, 
‘Then comes support divine ; for God ne’er tries 
Beyond his people’s strength ; his furnace fines 
From foul alloy, but not consumes, his gold. 


Throughout the poem there is a feeling for the ot domestic plea- 
sures, and a fervent love of his native country, which will secure to the 
author the esteem even of critical and fastidious readers of poetry. 


Mortimer Delmar, and Highfield Tower. Tales. By the Author of 


* Conrad Blessington.” 


Mortimer Delmar isa stirring, animated narrative. We do not remem- 
ber to have seen the former work of the fair author, but from her present 
production we should consider her talents of no common order. It were 
perhaps to be wished that her scenes were somewhat less crowded, but 
no one can consider them dull. We can safely recommend both tales to 
the attention of our readers. 

Highfield Tower is a shorter story, but scarcely less interesting. We 
are informed in the preface that the leading features of both tales are 
founded on reality. 


Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


A History of British Reptiles. By Tuomas Betti, F.BS., F.L-S., Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the King’s College, London.—This beautiful work 
resembles in form, embellishment, execution, and mode of publication, 
the “ History of British Quadrupeds,” the “ History of British Birds,” 
and the ‘* History of British Fishes,” already published by Mr. Van 
Voorst, and which we have repeatedly noticed with the high praise they 
merit. These works united, together with the “ History of British Crus- 
tacea,’ now announced as in preparation, will form a very complete and 
admirable library of British Natural History. 

Three Inaugural Lectures, delivered in the Theatre of the City of Lon- 
don School, January 29th, 3lst, and February 1st, 1838. By Epwarp 
Taytor, Gresham Professor of Music.—Excellent and important in their 
subject. We shall certainly return to them next month, but meanwhile 
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we recommend them to all who feel an interest in the honour and civilisa- 
tion of London. 

Stanley, or the Infidel Reclaimed, and other Poems. By Jas. C. Fyien, 
Esq., M.A.—Short, graceful, and agreeable, without any high powers of 
poetry, but with a great deal of good feeling. The mysterious story of 
the real Stanley is exceedingly striking. 

An Elementary Treatise on Steam, more Particularly as Applicable to 
the Purposes of Navigation ; with a Familiar Description of the Engine. 
By Rosert Orway, Commander, R.N.—This is a book which ought to be 
attentively studied by all naval officers likely to have the command of, 
or be appointed to serve in, canter #3 Hitherto (we are told) such 
gentlemen have been too entirely dependent on the science and discretion 
of the working-engineers. In case of a war the demands upon this class 
of the service will be immense. Convoys of trading ships will no longer 
be safe unaccompanied by war-steamers, as a part of their escort ; others 
will be required for attendance on fleets and squadrons. It will be well, 
therefore, for officers to qualify in time. We regret, for several reasons, 
that the treatise should be so high-priced. ‘'wenty shillings is surely, at 
the least, double what the price of such a book ought to be. 

A Plain Guide to Executors and Administrators.—Very plain, concise, 
and cheap—and, as far as we can judge, correct in point of law. 

Reminiscences from the Early Life of a Lutheran Clergyman. By 
Freperick Srrauss, D.D., Professor of Divinity, Member of the Supreme 
Consistory, and Chaplain to his Majesty the King of Prussia. From the 
German. By Samuen Jackson.—An honest piece of autobiography, con- 
taining some examples and suggestions which may prove beneficial to the 
young clergymen of England, equally with those of Germany. The 
translator is anxious that the world should know that this Dr. Strauss is 
not the Dr. Strauss who was recently expelled from the University of 
Tiibingen, for his anti-Christian notions. ‘There can be no danger of con- 
founding the two. 

The Lord Mayor ; or, the Wonders of Candlewick-Ward. A Metrical 
Romance, in Two Parts. By Tuomas Biyrn.—We agree with the au- 
thor that “ a set of men, from time to time emerging from the meanest 
obscurity, can not be made fit for magistrates by mere force of feeding :” 
we regret, as he does, that the great merchants, the well-educated 
gentlemen, should have wholly abandoned city-honours to an inferior 
grade: we have no great reverence for city-sirs and shopmen-lords, whe- 
ther Jew or Christian; and we think, on the whole, that the absurdities 
and tomfooleries of the Mansion House are very fair topics for satire. 
But what we do not think is, that Master Thomas Blyth is the man to 
do the satire! His pen has no more point in it than calves’-foot jelly. 

Méthode Pratique, ou Uart d’apprendre le Francais. Par L. A. Courr- 
ier, Professeur de Langues Anciennes et Modernes.—Some of Monsieur 
Coupelier’s lessons are new and excellent. The collection of Anglicisms 
and Gallicisms will be particularly useful to the young student. We like 
the book the better for not being printed and got up like a school-book. 
Young people have hitherto been too much annoyed with the plainness 
and sameness of the books that are put into their hands for study. 

Southey’s Poetical Works —We noticed this cheap and beautiful issue 
at its commencement. It has now reached the fifth volume. All the 
volumes are enriched with new and valuable auto-biographical notes. 
These in the fifth volume, relating to the once celebrated Miss Seward, 
are delightful. 

A Treatise on Nervous Disorders, &c. &c. By Evwin Lee, M.R.C.S.— 
Though this is nominally only a second edition, (of the first we expressed 
our favourable opinion,) it is in reality almost a new work; for it has 
been rewritten and enlarged considerably, and there is added an appendix 
of cases. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Brenton’s Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Earl St. Vincent. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

Trollope’s (Mrs.) Vienna and the Austrians. @ vols. 32s. ' 

The Bit o’ Writin’. By the O'Hara Family. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Christian’s Family Library. Vol. XXVI1. (The Christian Fathers.) By the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth. Roy. 18mo. 5s. 

Elisha. By Dr. Krummacher. New edition. 12mo. (is. 

Edwin and Mary. By Lady Tuite. 12mo, 5s. 

Davies’s Appeal on Behalf of Young Men. 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

Hare’s Sermons. New edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 10s. 

Blunt’s Seven Churches of Asia. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 

Convent Tales. By a Protestant Lady. Post 8vo, 8s. 

Vaughan’s State of Religious Parties in England. i2mo, 3s. 

Heinroth on Education and Self-Formation. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Hargrave’s Reasons for Retiring from the Established Church, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

The Testimony of St. Cyprian against Rome. By the Rev. G. A. Poole. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

The River and the Desert. By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

The Little Sanctuary, Domestic Prayers, ke. By Rev. R. W. Hamilton. Ssvo. 
7s. Gd, 

M‘Gill’s Lectures in Rhetoric and Criticism. S8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Sacred Garland, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Martin's (M.) History, Antiquities, &c., of Eastern India, Vol. I. 8vo. 21s. 

Sabbation, and other Poems. By Rev. R. C. Trench. Fe. 5s. 

The Courtier’ s Daughter. By Lady Stepney. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Mortimer Delmar, and Highfield Tower. 3 vols. post 8yo. 31s. 6d. 

Alice, orthe Mysteries. By the Author of ‘* Pelham.” 3 vols. post 8vo. Sis. Gd. 

Flood’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 8vo. 12s. 

Ellis on Insanity. 8vo. 10s. 

Men and Things in America. By A. Thomason. , Feap, 7s. 

Mrs. Wilberforce, or the Widow and her Orphans. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The West Indies in 1837. By J.Sturge and T. Harvey. Second Edition. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

Lays of Leisure Hours, By Lady E, 8, Wortley. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

Passing Thoughts. By C. Elizabeth. Feap. 3s. 6d, 

Aphorisms and Maxims for the Young. 18mo., 1s, 6d. 

Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, 28s. 

Queen Elizabeth and her Times. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Palmer’s Treatise on the Church of Christ. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Drew’s Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul. 8vo. 8s 

A Sailor’s Retrospect. By G.W. Robertson. Second Edition. Feap. 7 

Jorrock’s Jaunts and Joliities. 8vo. 16s. 

Stanfield’s Sketches on the Moselle, the Rhine, &c. Imp. fol. 41. 4s. 

Count Cagliostro. 3 vols. post 8vo. Sis. 

Godwin’s Churches of London, Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. 

Phillips’ Art of Painting in Water Colours. Fourteen plates. Roy, 4to. 25s. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 
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A new Novel, entitled ‘* Hussars, Guarps, ano Inranrry, 
publication, from the pen of a Military Officer. 

“Tne Herness anv ner Surrors,” a Tale, by a Lady, has been just committed 
to the press. 

A new Work, entitled ‘* Hisroricat Taves or Tok SouTHERN Couwnms,’ ” is in 
progress. 

The Third Edition of “ Tux Great Merropotts,” First Series, by the Author of 
** Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” is now ready. 

A new Novel, by the Authoress of “ The Bride of Sienna, * i nearly ready, en- 
titled “ Firznerpent; on, Lovers anp Fortune Hunrens.’ 


is nearly ready for 
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: The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart., Speaker of the House of 
( ommons, with a Memoir of his Lite. ‘To which are added, other Relics of a Gen- 
Ueman s Family. Edited by Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart. 

rhe Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, (son of the Archbishop of York,) has in the press 
a work on the “* Doctrine of the Deluge.” His object is to vindicate the Scriptural 
History of the Deluge from the doubts which have been recently thrown upon it by 
geological speculations. This the author has endeavoured to accomplish by showing, 
upon the testimony of a long list of ancient and modern authors, that since the era of 
that catastrophe a set of religionists never ceased to exist, whose opinions and 
usages were founded upon a veneration of the ark as the preserver of their race, 

sa rhe Bromsgrove Greek Grammar,” to correspond with “ The Bromsgrove 
Latin Grammar.” ‘This Grammar is to contain the valuable matter of both Butman’s 
and Matthie’s Grammars, together with much original information ; condensed and 
urranged -inaclear and natural system ; and will be adapted for students at the 
universities as well as for beginners. 

Mr, Westwood’s “ Popular Introduction to the Modern Classification of Insects,” 
which has been sc long announced for publication, is at length in the press, and will 
be published in monthly parts; the first will appear on the ist ofJune. The author 
has for eight years been employed upon it, collecting materials from the Continental 
as well as British Museums. It will be illustrated with many thousand figures 
engraved on wood. ‘The author has paid very minute attention to the Natural His- 
torv of the Transformations of Insects, and confidently hopes that there will be found 
much new and interesting matter in his work. Itis intended to form a sequel to the 
popular work of Messrs. Kirby and Spence. 

_ Liber Mercatorius; or, the Merchant’s Manual; being a concise and practical 
Treatise on Bills of Exchange, more particularly as relating to the customs of Mer- 
chants; together with the French code of Jills of Exchange. ‘To which is added 
‘* The Interpreter,” or the usual dates, sights, and usances of Foreign Bills of Ex- 
change, in eight languages. By Francis Hobler. 

Essays in Natural History. By Charles Waterton, Esq. With a View of Walton 
Hall, and an Autobiograpby of the Author. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Tue Bank of England has at length determined to make a shipment of 
gold to the United States. This will not only be the means of giving lile 
and animation in the United States, but will lead to extensive orders for 
our various manufactures. It is, we hope, the harbinger of more cheerful 
times. The Bank intend to send 1,000,000/.; Messrs. Rothschild, 
250,000/.; and various other firms different amounts, making, in the 
aggregate, about 2,000,000/. sterling, we understand. The whole, we be- 
lieve, is consigned to Messrs. Prime, Ward, and King ; but a portion of 
it, report says, is on account of the Government, to meet bills from Ca- 
nada. The effect produced by this operation in the United States will, we 
expect, be very important. ‘The resumption of cash payments has been 
the great desideratum for a long time, but the difficulty of insuring pete 
manency to so vital a measure has delayed it. At a public meeting held 
at Boston on the 20th ult., on the subject, one of the resolutions adopted 
was— That it is impossible for the banks to resume specie payments by 
curtailment, because curtailment begets panic and destroys confidence, 
and because general and generous confidence is indispensable to precede, 
to accompany, and to follow the resumption’’ ‘This seems to be a 
correct view of the matter, fut the difficulty is now overcome. . 
‘The Americans have strained every nerve to pay off their debts. They 
have retrained from entering into new engagements, and sacrificed every- 
thing to the one grand point, that of maintaining their credit. . . In 
discussing these points, it should never be forgotten how completely the 
two countries are now identified in interest; and it is as much for the 
benefit of English trade that assistance should be rendered to the mer- 
chants of New York, as to the merchants of Lendon, Liverpool, or Leeds. 
It is a saying in Lancashire that New York is Liverpool, and Liverpool 
is New York.” 
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PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Saturday, 24th of March. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, shut.—Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, 93 one-eighth.—Three per Cent. reduced, 
shut.—Three and a Half per Ceot., redaced, 
shut.—Consols for Account, 93 one-quarter.— 
—Exchequer Bills, 63s. to 65s. prem.—India 
Bonds, 64s. p. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Portuguese Five per Cent. 30. — Dutch, 
Two and a Half per Cent., 54 three-eighths. 
—Dutch, Five per Cent., 102 seven-eighths.- 
Spanish Active Bonds, 20 seven-eighths. 


Money Marker Report, March 24th.—Money has been abundant since our last 
report, and there bas been no increase in the channels for its employment. 
Consols for the Account have been as high as 933 4, but they closed at 93) 4; and 


the quotation for Money Stock was 93}. 


The unfunded inclines upward, and the premium on Exchequer Bills has been 63 
to 65. India Bonds have been at 66 p.m., and they leave off at about 64. 

In our Foreign market some purchases of Dutch Stock have been made on account 
of the King of Holland, and the price had in consequence been as high as 104}. It 
has, however, gone back, and the last price of the 5 per Cent. Stock this afternoon 
was 1023 7, and for the 24 per Cents., 5443. It is reported that the question of 
Luxemburg, so long agitated between the Belgian and Dutch Cabinets, has at length 


been arranged. 


In the Share market some few continue objects of speculation, The Birmingham 
and Derby Railway Shares are 2 to 1} dis., and the Birmingham and Gloucester 5! 
to 4} dis. Great Western Shares are 36 to 37 pm., and London and Birmingham 
are $4 to 86 pm. The Greenwich Shares are 3} to 2} dis., and the Southampton 8 
to7 dis. The Northumberland are at 44 to 54 pm. Few of the other schemes 


command notice. 


BANKRUPTS, 


rrom Fer. 20, 1837, To 


Feb. 20. H. Winchester, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, stationer.—H. W. Sealy, City Road, 
upholsterer.——A. Robins, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, printer.—P. E. Lycett, Wor- 
cester, glove manufacturer.— J. G. Trevitt, Li- 
verpool, linen draper.—J. Jones, Gelly Groes, 
Monmouthshire, miller.—J. Everett, Burwell, 
Cambridge, grocer.—J. Lester, Derby, shoe 
manufacturer. — W. Cottrell, Birmingham, 
jater.—J. Bridge, sen., J. Bridge, jun., G. 
Sinith, and J. Smith, Shetlield, road makers. 
—S. Woods, Manchester, Manchester ware- 
houseman.—F. Petit, Shetlield, joiner.—J. 
Cooper, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, brewer, 

Feb. 23.—W. Bodle, Brighthelmstone, dra- 
oe ge Noble, Crown Wharf, Woolwich, 

uilder.—M. Moore, Maidstone, iron founder, 
—G. Baker and G. Billows, Poole, Dorset- 
shire, iroumongers.—A. Bell, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, merchant tailor.—W. Dickson, New- 
castie-upon-Tyne, draper.—R. Richmond, Ay- 
cliffe, Durham, shoemaker. — M. Groucott, 
Leamington Priors, dealer in china and glass. 
—J. Fairfax, Leamington Priors, printer.—T. 
Aubrey, Tradegar, Monmouthshire, stationer. 
—T. Deakin, and J. Vipond, Poutypool, Mon- 
mouthshire, ironmongers. — W. Trepess, sen., 
and W. Trepess, jan., Warwick, builders,—J. 
Fisher, jun., Stroad, woollen draper. — J. 
Alstonefield, Statiordshire, timber merchant.— 
R. Davis, Isle of Wight, merchant. 

Feb. 27 —W. Nockles and J. Barsham, 
Stratford, Essex, oxalic acid manufacturers. — 
W. Morgan, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
builder.—G. Morgan, Dolyddbyrian, Carnar- 
vonshire, tanner.—M. Hawkes, Sharrington, 
Norfolk, auctioneer.—R. Murray, Norwich, 


MAR. 23, 1838, INCLUSIVE. 


stationer.—S. and J. Ride, Leicester, engineers. 
—J. Daft, Nottingham, money scrivener.— 
G. Sharland, Exeter, wine merchant.—H. 
Freeth, Bath, perfumer.—R. Evans, Lianidloes, 
Montgomeryshire, innkeeper.—J. Mudge, De 
vonport, printer, 

March 2.—J. Wyatt, West Smithfield, ma 
chinist.—J. S. Holdsworth, Lower Edmonton, 
corn-inerchant.—J. Grnham, Clerkenwell, li- 
censed victuailer.—J. Wood, High Street, St. 
Giles's-in-the-Fields, eating-house keeper.—M. 
Richardson, Chelmsford, innkeeper.—T. Jones, 
Carnarvon, ironfounder.—G. Low, Fearulee, 
Yorkshire, stone dealer.—C. Griflith, Chester, 
cabinet maker. 

March 6.—R. White, Ilford, Essex, draper. 
—W. H. Whitehurst, Dartford, Kent, chalk 
merchant.—J. Lewis, Margate, Kent, timber 
merchant.—M. B. Evans and B. Eyton, Nor- 
thumberland Street, Strand, navy agents,— 
J. Carter, Berwick Street, Soho, victualler,— 
J. Malachy, Catlington, Cornwall, timber mer- 
chant.—B. Jeffreys, Birmingham, grocer.— 
J. Neesom and J. Rhodes, Leeds, Yorkshire, 
dyera—W. North, Spilsby, Lincolnshire, tan- 
ner.—J. Whitehouse and L. Round, Birming- 
bam, iron manufactorers.—L, Peytt, Stown- 
‘land, Suffolk, bricklayer and builder.—J. 

Sutt, Whaddon, Gloucestirshire, grazier and 
flour dealer.—J. and H. Holt, Liverpool, ship- 
brokers. 

March 9.—A. Jamieson, Isleworth, Middle- 
sex, schoolinaster.—R. Philp, Judd’s Place, St. 
Pancras, maltster.—J. Black, Glasgow, mer- 
chant.— A. Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
spirit dealer.—C. Dann, jun., Birmingham, 
bookseller. —W. M*Cartney, Liverpool, iron- 








monger.—F. S. Frost, Colyton, Devonshire, 
surgeon.—W. Toll, St. Germain's, Cornwall, 
corn factor.—J. Nash, Bristol, brewer.—T. Pitt, 
Southtown, Suffolk, merchant. 

March 13.—W. Sweet, Chancery Lane, car- 
ver and rege Haggit, Poultry, hosier.— 
J. Hood, Ashby-de-la- Zouch, Leicester, currier, 
—J. Tetlow, Austerlands, within Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire, butcher. —C. L. Sharples, Liver- 
pool, ironmonger.—W. W. Garlick, Manches- 
ter, plamber.—J. Watson, jun., Marton, Lin- 
coln, saddler, 

March 16.—J..\H. Beak, Cheltenham, wine 
merchant.—J. Dawson, E. Butterworth, and 
J. Butterworth, Spotland, Lancashire, calico 
printers. — G, Halstead, Colne, Lancashire, 
cotton spinner, — D. Illingworth, Keighley, 


New Patents. 
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Yorkshire, heald yarn manufacturer.—S. Sadd, 
and T. Sadd, Beccles, Suffolk, grocers.—J. 
Rogers, Manchester, hop merchant. 

March 20.—G, Robins, Walworth, Surrey, 
architect. — W. Conrith, Manchester, coach 
proprietor.— P. B. Corin, Penzance, spirit 
merchant.—S. B. Jackson, Liverpool, grocer. 
—B. Tarnball, Cheltenham, coalmerchant. 

March 23.—T. Audvew, Moor Street, Soho, 
licensed victualler,—J. Jenkins, Windsor, 
Berkshire, leatherseller,—S. Gower, Tanner's 
Hill, Deptford, wine merechant.— W. Bell, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brewer, — 8. Fox, of 
Shetliéid, Yorkshire, ironmaster.—S. Nichols, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, carpet merchant-—T. Boddy 
and R. Cathey, Leeds, Yorkshire, mahogany 
merchants, 





We regret that our Mereorotocicat Revort has not reached us in time for inser- 
tion, Owing, we presume, to the engagements of Mr. Adams with his public Lectures 
during Lent. We must endeavour to find room for both in our next number. 


NEW PATENTS. 

M. Heath, of Furnival’s Inv, in the city of London, Esquire, for improvements 
in engines to be worked by steam or other fluids. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. January 27th, 6 months, 

C. Flude, of Long Lane, Bermondsey, Surrey, Manufacturing Chemist, for im- 
provements in applying heat to the manufacture of alkalies and salts, and for smelt- 
ing, and otherwise working ores, metals, and earths. January 50th, 6 months. 

W. Bate, of Werrington, Northamptonshire, for certain improvements in obtain- 
ing and regulating power. January 27th, 6 months. . 

C. Phillips, of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, Surgeon, for improvements in 
apparatus or machinery for punching, bending, cutting, and joining metal, and for 
holding or securing metal to be punched, bent, cut, or otherwise operated on ; parts 
of which machinery are adapted to perform some of these operations on other mate- 
rials, January 30th, 6 months. 

J.B. Ilumpbreys, of Southampton, Civil Engineer, for improvements in marine 
and other steam-engines. January 30th, 6 months. Rex 

D. W. Sharp, of Bingley, Yorkshire, Worsted Spinner, for certain improvements 
in machinery or apparatus for warping worsted, linen, cotton, silk, or woollen yarns. 
January 30th, 6 months. 

W. H. Heginbotham, of Stockport, Cheshire, Gentleman, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of gas retorts. January Sist, 6 months. 

G. R. Peppercorne, of Vauxhall, in the parish of Lainbeth, Surrey, Gentleman, 
for an improved machinery to be employed for locomotion on railroads and other 
roads, which is also applicable to other engines for exerting power. January 51st, 
6 months. | 

G. Charlton, of Wapping, Middlesex, Master Mariner, for improvements in 
anchors, capstans, windlasses, and means of mooring and riding ships at anchor, 
February 8th, 6 months. ; 

J. Melville, of Upper Harley Street, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements in 
the generation of steam, and on the application of steam or other power to baviga- 
tion, February 8th, 6 months. 

J. Deville, of Crutched Friars, in the city of London, Coach Builder, for certain 
improvements in rail-roads, and in the carriages to be used thereon, February 8th, 
© months. 4 

Rt. Essex, of the parish of Saint Mary, Islington, Middlesex, Silversmith, for 
certain improvements in the construction of paddle-wheels, and in the paddle-boxes 
or cases of steam-vessels. February 8th, 6 months. , _— 

J. Dutton, of Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, Clothier, for certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of woollen cloth, which improvements apply both to 
weaving and dressing of woollen cloth. February 8th, 6 months, _ fi 

W. Farquhar, of George Street, Tower Hill, in the precincts of the Tower of 
London, Chronometer Maker, for improvements in generating steam for steam- 
engines. February 15th, 6 months. | <5 by 

1. G. Seyrig, late of Paris, in the kingdom of F rance, Mechanician, now of 
Old Compton Street, Soho, Middlesex, tor certain improvements In expressing oF 
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extracting liquids or moisture from woollen, cotton, and other stuffs and sub- 
stances, either in a mandfactured or unmanufactured state. February 16th, 
6 months. 

J. Ericsson, of Berkeley Street, Connaught Square, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, 
for an improved steam-engine. February 16th, 6 months, 

J. Jackson, of Kersley, Lancashire, Joiner and Cabinet Maker, for certain im- 
provements in sawing, planing, tongueing, and grooving, and otherwise preparing 
and constructing window sashes, door and other frames, cornices, mouldings, and 
various other fittings or ornamental wood-work, and in machinery, tools, or appa- 
ratus to be used in the same, February 16th, 6 months. 

E. R. Ladislas de Breza, of Paris, in the kingdom of France, now of St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, Middlesex, Gentleman, for a chemical combination or 
compound for rendering cloth, wood, paper, and other substances indestructible by 
fire, and also preserving them from the ravages of insects. February 20th, 6 months. 

J.Grime, of Bury, Lancashire, Engraver, for certain improvements in manu- 
facturing wheels, which are applicable to locomotive engines, tenders, and carriages, 
and to running wheels for other useful purposes, and also in the apparatus for 
constructing the same. February 21st, 6 months. 

J. Clay, of Cottingham, near Hull, York, Merchant, S. Walker, of Millshaw, 
near Leeds, in the same county, Cloth Manufacturer, and F. Rosenborg, of Hull, in 
the same county, Gentleman, for certain improvements in machinery, or apparatus 
for shearing or cropping, and dressing and finishing woollen and otber cloths. 
February 22nd, 6 months. 

E. Stolle, of Arundel Street, Strand, Middlesex, Esquire, for improvements in 
making sugar from sugar-cane, and in refining sugar. February 24th, 6 months. 

M. Poole, of the Patent Office, Lincoln’s lun, Middlesex, Gentleman, for im- 
provements in preserving wine and other fermented liquors in bottles. Communi- 
cated by a foreigner residing abroad. February 24th, 6 months. 

J. Houlston, of Bradford, Yorkshire, Printer, for improvements in apparatus for 
stopping or retarding carriages. February 24th, 6 months. 

. Ador, of Leicester Square, Middlesex, Chemist, for certain improvements on 
lamps, or apparatus for producing or affording light. February 24th, 6 months. 

J. T. Betts, of Smithfield Bars, London, Rectifier, for improvements in the 
manufacture of gin, which he intends to denominate Betts’ patent gin, or Betts’ 
patent stomachic gin. Partly communicated by a foreigner resident abroad, 
February 24th, 6 months. 

M. W. Ivison, Silk Spinner, residing in Hailes Street, Edinburgh, for an im- 
proved method of consuming smoke in furnaces and other places, where fire is used, 
and for economising fuel, and also for applying air, heated or cold, to blasting or 
smelting. February 24th, 6 months. 


— —-— — 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNA L.—Manrcn, 1858. 


Houses or Lorns, Feb. 19.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer and others brought 
up the Transfer of Aids Bill, the Exebequer Bills Bill, and the Parliamentary Elec- 
tors and Freemen Bill, which were severally read a first time.—Adjourned. 

Feb. 20.—The Royal Assent was given by commission to the Banking Copartnery 
Bill.—Several petitions were presented on the subject of negro slavery.—Lord 
Brougham brought forward his promised motions on the subject of negro slavery.— 
Lord Glenelg, at considerable length, answered Lord Brougham in detail. 

Keb. 22.—Lord Brougham having presented many petitions against the negro 
apprenticeship system, repeated his inquiry whether the Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, &c., had issued a proclamation convening, on the authority of an old Act, a 
general assembly of individuals, to consult on matters affecting the interests of the 
islands generally.— Lord Glenelg answered in the affirmative, adding that it was 
requisite to have the sanction of all the islands; but that, as Antigua had not given 
its sanction, the proclamation could not be carried into etfect.—Lord Brougham then 
gave notice that on Friday next he should call attention to an order in council issued 
last year, but not gazetted, tending, in his view, to promote the revival of slave- 
tradmg. His Lordship added that, unless Lord Glenelg soon brought forward the 
promised Bili regarding the better treatment of the Negro Apprentices, he should 
do so, as he had a Bill ready. 

Feb, 23.—The Exchequer Bills Bill and the Transfer of Aids Bill were read a 
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third time and passed. ‘The Custody of Insane Persons Bill went through Com- 
mittee, and was ordered to be reported on Monday.—Lord Melbourne, in presenting 
4 petition in favour of the Ballot, said that it had been accompanied by a letter, set- 
ting forth that the petitioners had been converted to the Ballot in consequence of 
the intimidation of property.—The Duke of Wellington attributed much of the 
agitation on this question to the increased desire to possess political power, in con- 
sequence of recent changes, He added, that be heard a good deal about “ intimi- 
dation ;” but he must take the liberty of declaring that such charges were unfounded, 
and that the only influence used was the legitimate exercise of the rights and duties 
of property for the maintenance of the constitution in Church and State, and of the 
lives and properties of all. 

Feb. 26.—Lotd Denman introduced a Bill on the subject of oaths. It provided, 
that any party declaring himself to entertain conscientious scruples against taking 
an oath should forthwith be admitted to make his solemn affirmation; and that if be 
should then state an untruth he should be liable to the same penal consequences as 
if guilty of perjury. ‘ThejBill was read a first time, and their Lordships adjourned, 

Feb. 27,—A great many petitions were presented on the subject of negro slavery, 
the greater part of them by Lord Brougham, who gave notice that heey after 
Easter he would again bring the subject before their Lordsbips, and take the sense of 
the House upon the whole question. Their Lordships then adjourned till Thursday, 

March 1.—Mr. Barnaby and others brought up from the Commons the Custody 
of Insane Persons Bill, with the amendments of their Lordships. Agreed.— 
‘The Bishop of Exeter presented a petition from certain inhabitants of the City of 
Cork, praying their Lordships to adopt measures to render effectual the sworn en- 
gagements of Roman Catholics * not to subvert the present Church Establishment, 
and not to weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant government.” 

March 2.—Lord Brougham, in moving for papers on the subject of the slave 
trade, complained of some remarks of Members in the Commons on Thursday, 
charging him with having accused the oflicers of the navy of unfairly seeking 
‘“‘ head-money.” His Lordship declared that he had only spoken of the * tendency” 
of the head-money system ; his motion was for ‘ a return, showing the dates of the 
captures of all slave-vessels for the last ten years ; 2, for extracts from the log-books 
of any of ber or his Majesty's ships the day before the capture, the day on which 
the capture was made, and the day after the capture of any slave ships ; 3, similar 
extracts from the log-books of all other ships belonging to her Majesty's navy, and 
stationed on the coast of Africa, on the day any such capture might have been made ; 
4, the names and force of all ships of war stationed on the east coast of Africa during 
the last ten years ; and lastly, the names of all slave ships captured within the same 
period, and stating the place onthe coast nearest where the capture was made ; or, if 
at sea, then stating the latitude and longitude.” 

March 5.—Lord Glenelg moved the first reading of the West’India Slave Abolition 
Bill.—Lord Brougham stated that he would, after be had seen the provisions of the 
noble lord’s Bill, feel himself at liberty to renew his motion on Colonial Slavery 
at the earliest possible period; on which he should take the sense of the House, 
The effect of his motion would be for the total repeal of slavery, and it would be 
founded on the order in council of the 12th of July, 1837. 

March 6.—Lord Brougham brought forward the consideration of the order in 
council, dated 12th July, 1837, extending the time of a previous order to apprentice 
free labourers imported from India from three to five years in Guiana.—Lord 
Glenelg supported the order in council, the principles on which it proceeded, and 
the precautions by which it was surrounded; he did so because the most laborious 
sureties were taken to secure the returns of the parties, should they desire such 
return. The Duke of Wellington urged the importance of protecting the proposed 
arrangement by securing the safety of the labourers thus to be engaged,— Lord 
Melbourne said that every care should be taken to secure the fair and correct work- 
ing of the system.—Lord Ellenborough supported the motion, as he viewed the 
order in council as re-establishing the slave trade.—Lord Brougham having replied, 
the Duke of Wellington, not wishing to oppose the motion, moved the “ previous 
question ;” upon which the House eventually divided—the numbers were, for it, 
56; against it, 14; majority, 42. Their Lordships then adjourned till rharsday, 

March 8.—Nothing of importance. ‘ “4 

March 9.—An interesting discussion occurred on the presentation of a petition 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, praying that Parliament would make a permanent 
provision for the performance of public worship in Canada, according to the doctrines 
of the Church of England, The Earl of Ripon and Lord Glenelg both talked of the 
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difficulties of the case, and the Bishop of London stood forward manfully on behalf 
of the Protestants of Canada. . The petition was laid on the table, and their Lord- 


ee adjourned. 
arch 12,—Nothing of public interest. 


House or Commons.—Feb. 14. The Committee on the Petersfield election re- 
ported that Sir William Jolliffe was not duly elected, and that Mr. Hector was the 
sitting Member. Mr. Hume gave notice that, on Tuesday next, he would move 
for copies of all letters that bad passed between Messrs. Hume, Roebuck, and 
others, in Great Britain, and Mons. Papineau, M‘Kenzie, and Dr. Duncombe, in 
Canada—which might have been seized and fallen into the hands of the govern- 
ment, 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Grote moved, pursuant to notice, for leave to bring in a Bill 
enacting that the votes at parliamentary elections should be taken by ballot. The 
hon. member, in the course of his a cited the addresses of several candidates 
at the late elections, complaining of intimidation, in order to show the prevalence of 
the evil, for which, as no other remedy was proposed, he thought it indispensable to 
try the ballot—Mr, E. L. Bulwer delivered many pointed things in support of the 
ballot.—Lord John Russell said the evil, though serious, had been much exag- 
gerated. ‘To bestow the ballot system upon the existing constituencies would, his 
lordship observed, be to render the electors irresponsible at once to those above 
and to those below them.—Sir Robert Peel observed, that the ballot-box was, at 
best, but a mechanical effort applied to the production of great moral results. He 
denied the connexion of the desired results with the means by which it was pro- 
posed to attain them ; and he called upon the House to bear in mind, that whatever 
effects mechanical skill was fitted to produce, might be counteracted by the dis- 
honest application of an equal amount of mechanical skill. Who could be certain, 
that mechanical means would not, under the ballot system, be employed, to falsify 
the expression of public opinion ?—Mr. C. Buller went over some of the topics in 
favour of the ballot; and after a reply from Mr. Grote, the House divided— 
= pa to bring in the Ballot Bill, 198; against it, 515; majority against the 

ill, 117. 

Feb. 16.—This being the last day for receiving petitions for leave to bring in 
private bills, a great many were in consequence presented —The Committee on the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was then resumed. Upon the 18th clause, providing for 
the division of the Unions into electoral districts for the election of guardians, Mr. 
O’Connell proposed, as an amendment, to insert the words ‘‘ with the consent of the 
majority of the guardians.” The amendment was lost by a majority of 57, Amend- 
ments on the 19th and 23d clauses were also defeated by large majorities, and other 
clauses up to the 30th inclusive, were carried, and the committee was adjourned 
till Monday next.—The House then adjourned till Monday. 

Feb. 19.—In reply to Sir R. Inglis, Lord John Russell said that he was uncertain 
when the Pluralities Bill would be brought under the consideration of the House.— . 
Sir Robert Peel having renewed his question with respect to church accommoda- 
tion in Scotland, Lord John Rugsell said that the subject was under the considera- 
tion of government; but that in a fortnight he would bring forward some measure 
relating to it, or at least give an answer one way or the other, 

Feb, 20.—Sir W. Molesworth fixed the 6th of March for his motion for an Ad- 
dress to the Crown expressive of want of confidence in the present Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ; and gave notice of a call of the House for that day. 

Feb, 21.—The Committee on the Marylebone election reported that Sir Samuel 
Whalley was not possessed of a sufficient property qualification, and a new writ was 
consequently ordered for the borough. 

Feb, 22.—Lord Maidstone expressed bis regret that Mr. O'Connell was not pre- 
sent, as he desired to put a question regarding language said to have been uttered by 
that Member at the Crown and Anchor (respecting the “ perjury of Tory Election 
Committees.”) He afterwards gave notice that he should to-morrow put a question 
to Mr. O'Connell on that subject.—Mr. Plumptre obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for the suppression of Sunday trading. 

Feb. 23.—Colonel Sir G. Evans gave notice that on the 6th of March he would 
bring forward a motion, which, as far as we could catch the import of it, will have some 
reference to himself as connected with Spanish affairs. 

Feb. 26.—Lord Maidstone brought forward his promised motion of censure on 
Mr. O*Connell for his late speech at the Crown and Anchor dinner, charging the 
Tory Committees with perjury, and concluded by banding in two papers, containing 
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reports of the Crown and Anchor speech, which, having been read, Mr. O'Connell 
declared that he had purposely and deliberately uttered the words, and thanked the 
noble lord for bringing them under the notice of the House, as his object was to 
direct public attention to the defective system of trying election petitions ; having 
done so, he said he should leave the matter for the decision of the House—and the 
hon, and learned member then walked out of it.—Lord Muidstone then moved two 
resolutions :—ist, ‘‘ That the expressions in the speech of the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, containing a foul charge of perjury against members of this 
House, in the discharge of their official duties, is a false and scandalous imputation 
upon their characters; and 2nd, That Mr. O*Connell, having avowed that he had 
used those expressions, is guilty of a breach of the privileges of this House,” 
Lord Howick moved that the matter drop, and that the House do pass to the other 
orders of the day.—Several hon, members shortly addressed the House, and Lord 
Maidstone having replied, a division took place.—Against Lord Howick’s amend- 
ment to evade the question, 263; for the amendment, 254; majority against 
ministers, 9.—Lord Maidstone then moved that Mr. O'Connell, having uttered a 
gross calumny on the members of that House, be reprimanded in his seat. 

Feb. 27.—Lord Jobn Russell announced that on the 15th of March he would 
move for a committee on church leases.—Lord Maidstone moved that the order of 
the day be read for resuming the adjourned debate on the question that Mr. 
O’Connell be reprimanded in his place by the Speaker—Mr. Pendarves moved as 
an amendment that no further notice should be taken of the matter.—After some 
discussion a division took place.—For the reprimand, 249 ; for the amendment, 225; 
majority against ministers, 24.—The original motion for the reprimand was then put 
and carried.—Lord Maidstone afterwards moved that Mr. O'Connell be ordered to 
attend in his place in the House to-morrow, which motion was also agreed to, 

Feb, 28.—Lord Maidstone moved that the order of the day be read, requiring 
Mr. O’Connell to attend in his place——Mr. O'Connell accordingly rose, and was 
reprimanded by the Speaker. 

March 1.—Nothing of public importance. 

March 2.—On the motion of Lord John Russell the House went into committee 
on the Poor (Ireland) Bill.—After a long discussion, the 47th, or emigration clause, 
was agreed to, though Mr. Henry Grattan had moved, as an amendment, that it be 
struck out. The House resumed, and Lord John Russell announced his intention 
to proceed with the Bill on Friday next. 

March 5,—Lord Teignmouth, who was received with loud cheers from the Oppo- 
sition benches, took the oaths and his seat for Marylebone.—Lord John Russell, on 
bringing up the answer to the address to the Queen, concerning the promotion of 
Marine Officers, said, her Majesty will take into her consideration the best means of 
affording promotion to the officers of Marines, consistently with a due regard to eco- 
nomy, and the just claims of the other branches of her Majesty's service. 

March 6.—Sir William Molesworth brought forward his motion condemnatory of 
Lord Glene!g, the Colonial Secretary. The hon. baronet proceeded to specify the 
reasons which seemed to him to justify a movement against an individual member 
of the Cabinet, on account of a course of policy which every member of that Cabinet 
must be understood to have approved, and for which, consequently, every member 
of that Cabinet must be understood to be responsible ; and concluded by moving— 
“That an bumble Address be presented to the (lueen, respectfully expressing the 
opinion of the House that, in the present critical state of many of her Majesty 8 
foreign possessions in various parts of the world, it is essential to the well-being of 
her Majesty's colonial empire, and of the many and important domestic interests 
which depend on the prosperity of the colonies, that the colonial minister should 
be a person in whose diligence, forethought, judgment, activity, and firmness, this 
House and the public may be able to place reliance ; and declaring, with all defer- 
ence to the constitutional prerogatives of the Crown, that ber Majesty's present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies does not enjoy the confidence of this House or of 
the country.”—Mr. Leader seconded the motion.—Lord Palmerston condemned the 
unfairness of proceeding thus against an individual minister, eulogised the whole 
policy of the present administration, and moved a direct negative to Sir William 
Molesworth’s motion.—Lord Sandon could not consent, with Sir William Molesworth, 
to fix blame exclusively on Lord Glenelg, which he did not believe exclusively 
attached to him ; yet he was equally unable directly to negative the motion, He was 
forced, therefore, to take a course different from both parties; and in consequence 
moved an ameudment.—Sir Charles Grey entered into a defence of Lord Glenelg 
and a dissertation on Canadian policy. ‘The noise in the House, however, completely 
drowned his voice, and at half-past 12 o'clock the debate was adjourned, 
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Mareh 7.—The debate on Sir W. Molesworth's resolution and Lord Sandon’s 
amendment was resumed, Mr. Leader, as seconder of the original motion, opening 
the debate, and was followed by Mr. Warburton, who disapproved of the colonial 
volicy of Government, but wished them to remain in office, notwithstanding.—Sir 

Xobert Peel justified the course pursued on this occasion: by the Conservative party, 

—Lord Jobn Russell complained that Sir Robert Peel was overruled by his sup- 
porters. The ministry had not been unsuccessful against the rebels, nor yielded 
any point tothem. It was said that ministers might have prevented the revolt ; but 
that sort of hypothesis was incapable of proof. The noble lord then recriminated 
on former governments, and put forth some bitter sarcasms against Lord Stanley. 
As to the present motion, its object was to eject the government; but this had not 
been a usual proceeding with the House of Commons, except in a very strong case 
of culpability. He did not wish to take any but a direct course, and would beg Sir 
W. Molesworth to withdraw the original motion, that the amendment might be sub- 
Stantively put, and met witha flat negative. —To this Sir William Molesworth agreed, 
and the Se then proceeded to a division, upon which the numbers were—against 
Lord Sandon’s motion, 316; for it, 287. 

March 8.—Sir R. Peel inquired whether the Goverument intended to make anv 
proposition on the subject of church accommodation in Scotland?—Lord J. Russell 
answered that be should, but he could not till after Easter. His lordship afterwards 
deferred the notice regarding the ‘*‘ Church Leases ’’ Committee. 

March 9.—Lord Jobn Russell stated, in answer to a question from Lord Stanley, 
that he hoped to be able to bring in the Irish Tithe Bill in the course of next week. 
—The discussion of the Controverted Elections Bill was fixed for Friday next, when 
it 18 to take precedence of all other business. On Monday, the two first votes of the 
Army Estimates will be moved, in order that the Mutiny Bill may be proceeded with 
as soon as possible. The remainder of the sitting was almost exclusively occupied 
with the Irish Poor Law Bill, The Committee having proceeded as far as the 63rd 
clause, the chairman reported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on Monday. 

March 12.—In reply to a question by the Marquess of Chandos, Lord John 
Russell said that the Earl of Durham would not receive salary as Governor of 
Canada, but that his expenses would be paid on the scale always adopted in cases 
of special mission.—Several hon. members having asked in what state the nego- 
ciations were on the recent increase of duty upon British linen cloths and yarns 
imported into France, Mr. P. Thomson answered that remonstrances had been made 
to the French government, and that he hoped some good would result from them. 

March 13.—General Sir G, De Lacy Evans rose to move “ That an humble address 
be presented to ber Majesty, praying that she would be pleased to lay before the 
House copies of any correspondence in which her Most Catholic Majesty the Queen 
of Spain may have expressed the opinions or feelings of her government relative 
to any services rendered to her government by the British Legion.” His object, in 
moving for these papers, was to show the gross misrepresentation which had been 
made by hon. members in that House, and a portion of the public press, with regard 
to the conduct of the expedition, and the sufferings of the legion, which were not 
more severe than those usually experienced from the common casualties and occur- 
rences to which every army was liable—Sir Henry Hardinge said, that nothing in 
the gallant officer’s statement induced him to retract any of the opinions which he 
had formerly expressed on the subject of the Spanish campaigns, and which indeed 
be had formed on the authority of officers of the legion; and if the press, and the 
country at large, had imbibed unfavourable notions of the expedition and its pro- 
ceedings, no one could wonder at that, when 250 of its officers bad quitted in disgust, 
and come home to spread their opinions among their countrymen, as well on the 
Liberal as on the Conservative side.—Lord Ehot gave notice that on an early day 
he should bring on the general question of our Spanish policy —Sir Hussey Vivian 
defended General Evans ; and Lord Mahon defended himself from certain attacks 
which he imagined had been made somewhere against him in reference to bis views 
of the war in Spain. He sbould, however, reserve what he bad to say till the 
motion just announced should be brought forward.—Sir R. Inglis urged the mora! 
guilt of this kind of mercenary service.—Lord Palmerston declared that, as far as 
that House was concerned, nothing had passed within its walls to call for the vin- 
dication his bon. and gallant friend had thought proper to make; and if there had 
been attacks made upon him in other quarters, he thought the statement they had 
heard that night was calculated to secure him against their repetition. He had no 
objection to the production of the papers asked for—The motion was then agreed to. 
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